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public and interested agencies of 
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Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
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dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
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and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
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eral international interest. 
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The Suez Question in the Security Council 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES! 


As our general debate draws to a close, it is 
important to recall some fundamentals: 


1. We are here dealing with a situation which 
endangers the maintenance of international peace 
and security. That is conceded by all concerned. 

2. The nations of the world, and particularly 
and explicitly the 76 members of the United Na- 
tions, have conferred upon us, constituting this 
Council, the primary responsibility to maintain 
international peace and security. 

3. We are obligated in discharging this duty to 
act in accordance with the purposes and principles 
of the United Nations and that means to bring 
about by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international law, the 
adjustment or settlement of this dangerous situa- 
tion. 


Our duty is clear. It is to seek by peaceful 
means a settlement in accordance with the princi- 
ples of justice and international law. We have 
thus a two-phased responsibility: one aspect re- 
lates to peace; the other aspect relates to justice 
and conformity with law. Let us then consider 
these two aspects of our task. 


Settlement by Peacetul Means 

What are the possibilities of bringing about a 
settlement by peaceful means? These possibilities 
are good. 

Nearly 214 months have elapsed since on July 
26 Egypt seized the Universal Suez Canal Com- 
pany and physically prevented it from discharg- 
ing the responsibilities which had been conferred 
upon it in 1868 to run until 1968. 


*Made before the U.N. Security Council at New York 
on Oct. 9 (U.S./U.N. press release 2468). For a statement 
on Sept. 26 by Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., on the 
inscription of the Suez items on the Security Council 
agenda, see BULLETIN of Oct. 8, 1956, p. 560. 
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The nations which are deeply aggrieved and 
endangered by this action have made no forcible 
response. They have scrupulously lived up to 
their obligation, under the charter, to seek, first 
of all, a solution by negotiation or other peaceful 
means. 

On August 1, 1956, just 4 days after the Canal 
Company seizure, the Governments of France, the 
United Kingdom, and the‘United States met to- 
gether and decided that a solution should first of 
all be sought by a meeting together of the 24 
nations principally concerned, including Egypt.? 
That was Peace Move No. 1. 

From August 16 to 24, a conference was held. 
Egypt declined to attend. But there were repre- 
sented all seven of the unquestionably surviving 
signatories of the Suez Canal Treaty of 1888, seven 
other countries which are the principal users of 
the canal, and another eight countries whose econo- 
mies depend most largely upon the canal. 

This conference produced an agreement by 18 of 
the 22 upon a formula for settlement which they 
believed should be acceptable both to Egypt and 
to the nations which were users of the canal or 
dependent thereon. That was Peace Move No. 2. 

During that conference, a Committee of Five 
Nations was established, under the chairmanship 
of the Prime Minister of Australia [Robert G. 
Menzies], to communicate the views of the 18 to 
Egypt and to ascertain whether or not these views 
would be acceptable as a basis for negotiation. A 
meeting at Geneva was suggested. But the Gov- 
ernment of Egypt indicated that it was not con- 
venient for it to meet with the Committee except 
at Cairo. Accordingly, the Committee, consisting 
of one Prime Minister, three Foreign Ministers, 
and one Deputy for a Foreign Minister, traveled 
to Cairo in their quest for peace. That was Peace 


Move No. 3. 


2 Tbid., Aug. 13, 1956, p. 259. 
*Tbid., Aug. 27, 1956, p. 335, and Sept. 3, 1956, p. 371. 
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The Committee met in Cairo from September 
3 to 9, presenting and explaining the proposal of 
the 18 nations. That was Peace Move No. 4. 

At Cairo the Government of Egypt rejected the 
proposals of the 18, even as a basis for negotiation, 
and it made no counterproposal.* Nevertheless, on 
September 19, the 18 nations again met to explore 
further the possibilities of peaceful adjustment. 
They reexamined and reaffirmed their August 
proposals as a fair basis for a peaceful solution of 
the Suez Canal problem, taking into account the 
interests of the user nations as well as those of 
Egypt. 

But they went on to seek to create a practical 
means of cooperation with Egypt. They thought 
that, even though Egypt might not be willing at 
this time to agree upon a permanent solution, there 
might perhaps be some practical association be- 
tween the users of the canal and the Egyptian 
Canal Authority. So they decided to set up a co- 
operative association which, acting as their agent, 
could deal with the Egyptian canal authorities in 
these practical matters.’ That was Peace Move 
No. 5. 

Then the Governments of France and the United 
Kingdom acted to bring to the attention of this 
Council the situation with which we now deal. 
That was Peace Move No. 6. 

Mr. President, in the light of this history no one, 
I think, can fairly question the peaceful desires 
of those who are aggrieved by the action of Egypt. 
tarely, if ever in history, have comparable efforts 
been made to settle peacefully an issue of such 
dangerous proportions. This Council knows that 
it is not dealing with governments bent on the 
use of force. Even those most aggrieved have 
shown their desire to bring about a just solution 
by peaceful means. 


Settlement in Conformity With Justice and Inter- 
national Law 

Now, Mr. President, I turn to the second aspect 
of our problem—that is to find a solution which 
will conform to the principles of justice and of 
international law. And here also the way is clear. 

Oftentimes we are confronted by situations as 
to which there is no relevant body of international 
Jaw. But in the present situation there is a govern- 
ing treaty, the convention of 1888. It provides 





*Tbid., Sept. 24, 1956, p. 467. 
* Tbid., Oct. 1, 1956, p. 508. 
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that for all time the vessels of all the nations shall 
have the right of free and equal passage through 
the Suez Canal. It calls for a “definite system 
destined to guarantee” such right of use, and it 
incorporates by reference the concession of 1868 
to the Universal Suez Canal Company as provid- 
ing such a system. 

Much has been said about the need to respect the 
“sovereignty” of Egypt in relation to the canal. 

Sovereignty exists where a nation can do what- 
ever it wants. Generally speaking, a nation can 
do what it wants within its own territory. And 
generally speaking, no nation has any rights 
within the territory of another sovereign nation. 

Now the Suez Canal, to be sure, goes through 
what is now Egypt, and in this sense the canal is 
“Egyptian.” But the canal is not, and never has 
been, a purely internal affair of Egypt with which 
Egypt could do what it wanted. The canal has 
always been, from the day of its opening, an inter- 
national waterway dedicated to the free passage 
of the vessels of all nations. Its character as an 
international right-of-way was guaranteed for all 
time by the 1888 convention. Egypt cannot right- 
fully stop any vessel or cargo from going through 
the canal. And for those who use that right-of- 
way to combine to secure the observance of their 
rights is no violation of Egyptian sovereignty but 
a clear exercise of their rights accorded by inter- 
national law, namely, by the convention of 1888. 

Mr. President, Egypt has accepted this legal 
view and has indeed expounded it before this 
Council. I recall that on August 5, 1947, the rep- 
resentative of Egypt spoke here before this Secu- 
rity Council of the situation which existed when 
the United Kingdom had treaty rights in lands 
abutting on the canal. The Egyptian representa- 
tive pointed out that this did not make freedom 
of passage dependent on the United Kingdom. 
In the course of his remarks, the Egyptian repre- 
sentative said: °® 

The status of the Suez Canal is quite different from that 
of other artificial waterways which serve as arteries of 
international communication for it is fixed by that multi- 
partite international agreement to which I have just re- 
ferred [the Constantinople Convention of 1888]. The 
Suez Canal was an international enterprise from the very 
beginning, and within a few years after it was opened all 
the principal powers of Europe joined with the Ottoman 
Kmpire, acting for Egypt, to regulate its traffic, its neu- 
trality and its defense. 


* Security Council, 175th meeting, p. 1756. 
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And I underline the words of the Egyptian 
representative that under the convention of 1888 
the nations organized to regulate the traffic of the 
canal. 

On October 14, 1954, the representative of 
Egypt, again speaking before this Security Coun- 
cil in the Bat Galim case said :7 


... The Canal company, which controls the passage, 
isan international company controlled by authorities who 
are neither Egyptian nor necessarily of any particular 
nationality. It is a universal company, it functions, and 
things will continue to be managed that way in future. 


So spoke the representative of Egypt before this 
Council on October 14, 1954. 

So much, Mr. President, for the law of the case. 

Then there is the question of justice, which we 
are also required to bear in mind and to apply. 
What is the just thing todo? The Council should, 
I believe, in this matter give much weight to the 
conclusions of the 18 nations which joined in an 
expression of their views last August. The 18 
included all but one of the clearly surviving signa- 
tories of the 1888 convention; they represented 
over 90 percent of the total traffic; and they repre- 
sented countries whose economies are largely de- 
pendent upon the canal. Among the 18 were coun- 
tries of Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, and 
America. 

They affirmed that, as stated in the preamble of 
the convention of 1888, there should be established 
“a definite system destined to guarantee at all 
times, and for all the powers, the free use of the 
Suez Maritime Canal.” That is the language of 
the preamble of the treaty. 

They enunciated four basic principles which, 
with due regard to the sovereign rights of Egypt, 
should find expression through such a system. 
And I quote their statement of these four basic 
principles, Mr. Chairman: 

a. Efficient and dependable operation, maintenance and 
development of the Canal as a free, open and secure in- 
ternational waterway in accordance with the principles 
of the Convention of 1888. 

b. Insulation of the operation of the Canal from the 
influence of the politics of any nation. 

ec. A return to Egypt for the use of the Suez Canal which 
will be fair and equitable and increasing with enlarge- 
ments of its capacity and greater use. 

d. Canal tolls as low as is consistent with the fore- 
going requirements and, except for c. above, no profit. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, how could anyone seriously 





"Security Council, 682d meeting, p. 31. 
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dispute these principles? And indeed only one 
of them was disputed at the August conference, 
and that was seriously disputed only by the Soviet 
Union. That was the second principle to which I 
have referred, namely, that the operation of the 
canal should be insulated from the influence of 
the politics of any nation. 

But is not that the essence of the matter? Here 
we have an international waterway which, as the 
Egyptian Government has said, “was an interna- 
tional enterprise from the very beginning.” The 
economies of a score or more of nations of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa are vitally dependent upon it. 
If such a waterway may be used as the instrument 
of national policy by any government—any gov- 
ernment which physically controls it—then that 
canal is bound to be an international bone of con- 
tention. Then no nation depending on the canal 
can feel secure, for all but the controlling nation 
would be condemned to live under an economic 
“sword of Damocles.” That would be to negate 
the 1888 convention and to violate both justice and 
law. 

If, Mr. President, as the charter commands, we 
are to seek justice, we must agree that the opera- 
tion of this international utility shall be insulated 
from the politics of any nation. 

I believe that this Council can accept unhesitat- 
ingly the principles enunciated by the 18 nations as 
principles of justice. 


Dealing Concurrently With Peace and Justice 


Now the 18 then went on to indicate a mechanism 
by which these principles might be applied. They 
suggested institutional arrangements for coopera- 
tion between Egypt and other interested nations 
and the creation of a Suez Canal Board on which 
Egypt and others would be represented. This 
Board, they suggested, should be associated with, 
and make periodic reports to, the United Nations. 
They suggested that arbitration should be agreed 
upon to settle disputes and that there should be 
effective sanctions against violation of the ar- 
rangement. 

There exist, of course, a great variety of means 
whereby the four basic principles stated by the 
18 could be carried out. I do not suppose that 
any one of the 18 regards the particular mecha- 
nism suggested as sacrosanct. And I believe that 
this Council ought not close its mind to any alter- 
native suggestions in this respect which might be 


made. 
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But so far as the basic principles are concerned, 
I do not see how they can be disregarded by this 
Council when it invokes, as it must, the principles 
of justice. 

So, Mr. President, we see that the problem that 
we face is not a problem of restraining nations 
which are bellicose and which want war, for there 
are no such nations. Nor do we have the problem 
of creating a new body of international law, or of 
applying justice where the equities are confused. 
Peace is sought by all, and the principles of jus- 
tice and of international law areclear. The prob- 
Jem we face is that of dealing concurrently with 
peace and justice, as is required by our charter. 

No nation has more eloquently expressed the in- 
terconnection of peace and justice than has the 
Government of Egypt. 

It will be recalled that our charter, as drafted 
at Dumbarton Oaks by three great powers, con- 
tained no reference to justice. It merely called 
for peace, a peace which presumably would, they 
hoped, be durable, not because it was a just peace 
but because presumably it would be enforced by 
the might of a few great powers. 

Sut that concept was repudiated at San Fran- 
cisco. There the interdependence of peace and 
justice was recognized and the first article of our 
charter was rewritten so as to require this organi- 
zation to seek “to bring about by peaceful means, 
and in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international lav, adjustment or settlement of 
international disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace.” The new words 
introduced, Mr. President, were those I empha- 
sized in my remarks—the words “and in conform- 
ity with the principles of justice and international 
Jaw.” And the charter went on to require this 
Security Council, in discharging its primary re- 
sponsibility in the maintenance of international 
peace and security, to act in accordance with the 
principles expressed in this article 1. 

At San Francisco the nation which most ar- 
dently, most effectively, and most eloquently cham- 
pioned this interconnection of peace and justice 
was Egypt. I would like to quote at this point a 
passage from one of the statements then made by 
He said : 


We fee] that the Council, the Security Council, will 


the representative of Egypt. 


really play the part of the political court of law and 
it is indispensable that the principles of justice and law 
should always be present in its deliberations. The last 


argument with which we were confronted was that if we 
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asked the Security Council to respect justice and inter. 
national law it might make the burden of the Organiza. 
tion heavier, and more particularly the burden of the 
powers which were mainly responsible for the mainte. 
nance of peace and security. 

I believe (the Egyptian representative went on to say) 
that the adoption of our amendment would not be much 
as compared with the sacrifices we have all suffered and 
are all ready to suffer again for the sake of maintaining 
peace and security in the world. If we want to keep 
peace and security only, we would not differ much from 
Hitler, who was also trying to do that and who, as a 
matter of fact, partly succeeded. But where the dif- 
ference lies is that we want to maintain peace and secu- 
rity in conformity with the principles of international law 
and justice. 

So spoke the voice of Egypt, and with those 
sentiments we can, I think, all agree. 


Importance of Suez Question 


Mr. President and fellow members of the Coun- 
cil, it is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
this proceeding. Our Council enjoys on the one 
hand a demonstrated desire for peace on the part 
of all the parties. On the other hand the situation 
is governed by principles of justice and of law such 
as are rarely evident. If, under these favorable 
conditions, with all of these assets, our Council 
finds itself impotent to secure a settlement by 
peaceful means in accordance with the principles 
of justice and international law, then our failure 
would be a calamity of immense proportions. 

This seems to be recognized by those who have 
spoken around this table. And our general de- 
bate has on the whole been temperate and con- 
structive. 

I say “on the whole” for there have been ex- 
ceptions. One such was the portrayal by the 
Soviet Foreign Minister [Dmitri T. Shepilov] of 
so-called “United States monopolies” clad, as he 
picturesquely put it, in “snow white robes” and 
with “whetted appetites” on the prowl through- 
out the world seeking new victims. 

Another exception was the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister’s proposal that we should remit this problem 
to a committee to which the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister said, and I quote from the English transla- 
tion of his speech: “The most important requisite 
is that the composition of the committee be bal- 
anced in such a way as to forestall the prevalence 
of some one point of view.” Now, he obviously 
believes it unfortunate that 18 nations, represent- 
ing over 90 percent of the traffic and a diversified 
user interest, could agree on a solution. So he 
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wants to make a fresh start by establishing a com- 
mittee which is so constituted that we can know 
in advance that it will never agree! 

It is not without precedent that a government 
feels that it can gain by perpetuating controversy. 
We have a proverb about “fishing in troubled 
yaters.” But it is usually considered respectable 
to veil such purpose. Rarely has a scheme to per- 
petuate controversy been so candidly revealed. 

The Government of Egypt, in a more construc- 
tive vein, has proposed that we establish a nego- 
tiating body which will have the guidance of an 
agreed set of principles to work on and have 
agreed objectives to keep in mind and to attain. 
[This was indeed the procedure which we sought 
to follow at the London conference which was 
held last August where, as I have indicated, a set 
of principles was formulated and certain objec- 
tives were outlined. The heart of the problem, 
as I indicated, seems to me to be whether among 
these principles we can get acceptance of the prin- 
ciple that there should be a system to insure that 
the canal cannot be used by any country as an 
instrument of its distinctly national policy. 

If Egypt accepts that simple and rudimentary 
principle of justice, then I believe that the sub- 
sidiary problems can be resolved. But if that prin- 
ciple be repudiated, then it is difficult to foresee 
a useful role for a negotiating body. Indeed. 
under those conditions it is difficult to foresee any 
settlement in accordance with the principles of 
justice and of international law. 

And if this case cannot be so settled, then the 
whole system of peace with justice sought to be 
established by this charter will have been under- 
mined, 

Surely we can do better than that. I feel con- 
fident that no nation here desires other than 
friendly relations with Egypt. Indeed the settle- 
ment proposed by the user nations, representing 
over 90 percent of the traffic, will significantly 
promote the welfare of Egypt. A peaceful and 
equitable solution of this problem would open up 
a vista of new hope for an area of the world where 
the peoples have for long—for too long—been 
grievously oppressed by alarms of war and by the 
economic burdens of preparing for war. Also, we 
can open up a new hope for all humanity, which 
has begun, I fear, to lose confidence in the capacity 
of this organization to secure peace and justice. 

When the choices before us are thus clearly seen, 
who can doubt what our choice will be ? 
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Mr. President, the United Kingdom—French 
resolution embodies the basic principles to which 
we have referred. It will enable this Council to 
make a choice which we can confidently expect will 
preserve peace with justice. It will uphold the 
authority and the prestige of this organization. 

Accordingly, as I said last Friday,? the United 
States intends to vote for that resolution. 


CLOSING STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


U.S./U.N. press release 2471 dated October 13 

I wish first of all to express my gratification at 
the large measure of progress that was made dur- 
ing this week of Security Council activity. This 
Suez Canal problem is one of vast importance and 
of great complexity, and it easily arouses great 
emotion. It is a tribute to this Council and above 
all to the Foreign Ministers of Egypt, France, and 
the United Kingdom and to our Secretary-General 
that the problem has been considered here calmly 
and constructively and that important agreements 
have emerged. 

We cannot expect a solution all at once. A solu- 
tion comes only by stages, and, by agreeing upon 
the principles—the requirements—of a definitive 
settlement, an important stage has been passed. 
We can enter into the next stage with confidence. 

The principles here agreed upon are realistic 
and concrete. They will permit the future pro- 
posals and conduct of the parties-in-interest in 
implementing them to be judged both by this 
Council and by the world. In my opening state- 
ment I spoke of the principles which governed a 
just solution of this problem. I emphasized one 
in particular, namely, that the operation of the 
canal should be insulated from the politics of any 
country. I said that, if that just principle were 
accepted, I believed the remaining problems could 





* Secretary Dulles made the following statement in the 
Security Council on Oct. 5 (U.S./U.N. press release 2465) : 

“Mr. President, I should like to postpone until a later 
date my own participation in this debate. However, I 
do at this point wish to make clear that the United States 
adheres to the position which it took at the first London 
conference last August as a party to the 1S nation pro- 
posals, and that the United States intends to vote for the 
resolution which has been introduced by the United King- 
dom and France. 

“Let me add that | welcome the suggestion of the United 
Kingdom for a restricted meeting of this Council after 


the general debate is concluded.” 
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Text of U.K.-French Proposal ° 
U.N. doc. S/3671 dated October 13 


The Security Council, 

Noting the declarations made before it and the 
accounts of the development of the exploratory 
conversations on the Suez question given by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the 
Foreign Ministers of Egypt, France and the United 
Kingdom : 

Agrees that any settlement of the Suez question 
should meet the following requirements: 


(1) there should be free and open transit through 
the Canal without discrimination, overt or co- 
vert—this covers both political and technical 
aspects ; 

(2) the sovereignty of Egypt should be respected ; 
(3) the operation of the Canal should be insulated 
from the politics of any country; 

(4) the manner of fixing tolls and charges should 
be decided by agreement between Egypt and the 
users ; 

(5) a fair proportion of the dues should be allotted 
to development ; 

(6) in case of disputes, unresolved affairs between 
the Suez Canal Company and the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment should be settled by arbitration with 
suitable terms of reference and suitable provi- 
sions for the payment of sums found to be due; 


Considers that the proposals of the Eighteen 
Powers correspond to the requirements set out 
above and are suitably designed to bring about a 
settlement of the Suez Canal question by peaceful 
means in conformity with justice; 

Notes that the Egyptian Government, while de- 
claring its readiness in the exploratory conversa- 
tions to accept the principle of organized collabora- 
tion between an Egyptian Authority and the users, 
has not yet formniated sufficiently precise proposals 
to meet the requirements set out above; 

Invites the Governments of Egypt, France and the 
United Kingdom to continue their interchanges and 
in this connexion invites the Egyptian Government 
to make known promptly its proposals for a system 
meeting the requirements set out above and pro- 
viding guarantees to the users not less effective 
than those sought by the proposals of the Kighteen 
Powers ; 

Considers that pending the conelusion of an agree- 
ment for the definitive settlement of the regime of 
the Suez Canal on the basis of the requirements set 
out above, the Suez Canal Users’ Association, which 
has been qualified to receive the dues payable by 
ships belonging to its members, and the competent 
Egyptian authorities, should co-operate to ensure 
the satisfactory and free 
and open transit through the Canal in accordance 


operation of the Canal 


with the lsss Convention 
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be resolved. That principle has been accepted, 
and I adhere to my belief that the remaining prob. 
lems can be resolved. 

I turn now to the resolution introduced by the 
Governments of France and the United Kingdom, 

The first portion embodies the principles or 
requirements which have been agreed upon. From 
what was said here yesterday and what. has been 
said here today, I believe that this portion of the 
resolution meets with our warm and complete 
acceptance. 

Now, I should like to comment briefly on the 
balance of the resolution as to which certain ques- 
tions have been raised. 

The third paragraph characterizes the proposals 
of the 18 powers as being suitably designed to 
bring about a settlement in conformity with jus- 
tice. I think, Mr. President, that that is an ac- 
curate and indeed conservative statement. Those 
proposals emerged last August out of a week of 
intensive study. I should like to read you the 
names of the 18 countries: Australia, Denmark, 
Ethiopia, France, Germany, Iran, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Mr. President, this Council can, I think, con- 
fidently assume that proposals having this broad 
foundation, which includes countries whose na- 
tionals represent over 90 percent of the shipping 
through the canal, the countries whose pattern of 
traflic shows the greatest dependence on the canal, 
and countries of wide geographical and cultural 
distribution, must be reasonable. 

Of course, the resolution does not suggest that 
the proposals of the 18 are the only proposals 
which could comply with the principles upon 
which we have agreed. No one has contended that. 

*An earlier draft resolution (U.N. doc. 8/3666) was 
introduced in the Security Council by France and the 
U.K. on Oct. 5 but did not come to a vote. The above 
draft was submitted following private conversations be- 
tween Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold and the 
Kyyptian, French, and British Foreign Ministers. 

In the voting on Oct. 13, the Council unanimously 
approved the first part of the proposal, which was later 
circulated as 8/3675. A separate vote was taken on the 
remainder (beginning with the paragraph “Considers that 
the U.S.S.R. vetoed this part, and 
Yugoslavia also cast a negative vote. A Yugoslav pro- 
posal introduced on Oct. 13 (S/3672) did not come to a 


volte. 


. ; , ” . 
the proposals .. .”); 
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In my opening statement I said there exists of 
course a great variety of means whereby the basic 
principles stated by the 18 could be carried out. 
[ went on to say, “I believe that this Council ought 
not to close its mind to... alternative sugges- 
tions.” 

I think this viewpoint is clearly reflected by the 
language of the resolution, which, while pointing 
out the acceptability of the proposals of the 18, 
goes on to invite the Egyptian Government to sub- 
mit alternative proposals which would equally 
accomplish the desired result. The resolution as 
it now stands, when read as a whole, makes quite 
clear that alternative proposals submitted by 
Egypt which would also meet these requirements 
would be equally acceptable. 

We are, I am sure, all glad to have heard the 
declaration made earlier today by the distin- 
guished Foreign Minister of Egypt [Mahmud 
Fawzi] that indeed certain concrete proposals 
have been made by Egypt in the course of the 
confidential exploratory talks. This fact should, 
I think, make more acceptable this portion of the 
resolution which invites Egypt to make precisely 
such proposals, 

The last paragraph of the resolution deals with 
provisional measures. The Foreign Minister of 
the Soviet Union has suggested that because this 
matter is before the Council no provisional or 
interim measures are required. That, I think, i 
hardly logical. Our charter itself contemplates 
that provisional measures may be called for by 
the Council in relation to matters that are before 

In other words, the charter makes it quite clear 
that, simply because a case is pending before the 
Council, this does not exclude the need for interim 
arrangements. The Soviet Foreign Minister has 
suggested that the interim arrangements contem- 
plated would involve the exercise by the users asso- 
ciation of administrative powers in Egypt. That 
isnot the case. What is contemplated is practical 
cooperation at the working level between the users 
and the competent Egyptian authorities. 

It has also been suggested that the resolution 
would substitute the Suez Canal Users Associa- 
tion for the Egyptian authorities in the collection 
of dues. That is not the case. What is said is that 
the users association is in fact, as organized, quali- 
fied to act in respect of dues payable by ships be- 
longing to its members. Whether these ships de- 
cide to pay to the association as their agent is for 
them and for their governments to decide. Neither 
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this Council nor the users association itself at- 
tempts any compulsory regime. Since, however, 
the users association already has a membership 
representing approximately 90 percent of the 
shipping, it can be a useful instrument for prac- 
tical cooperation at the operating level while a 
definitive solution is being worked out. 

Mr. President, there is nothing in the resolution 
which should be in the slightest degree offensive 
to Egypt or which is derogatory of Egypt or 
Egyptian sovereignty. As we read it, it repre- 
sents an honest attempt to advance our pursuit 
of peace and justice through the next stage. 

We attach particular importance to the invita- 
tion to the Governments of Egypt, France, and 
the United Kingdom to continue their inter- 
changes. What has so far developed out of these 
interchanges held in the presence of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations has already yielded 
important positive results. We believe that it isa 
procedure to be pursued. 

For the reasons given, Mr. President, the United 
States intends to vote for the resolution as sub- 
mitted by France and the United Kingdom.” 


Constantinople Convention of 1888 


Following is a text of the 1888 Convention 
Respecting the Free Navigation of the Suez M 1ri- 
time Canal released by the U.N. Department of 
Public Information on September 25 (U.N. press 


%Q2 


release SC/1793). 


CONVENTION RESPECTING THE FREE N\VIGATION OF THE 
SvEz MaBiTrmMe CaNab 
29, 1888. 


Signed at Constantinople, October 


In the Na 
of the United Kingdom of Great 
His Maj esty the r of Germany 
His Sadeaee the 5 ror of Austria, 
lic King of Hungary ; 
his name the Queen 


me of Almighty God, Her Maj jesty the Queen 
n and Ireland, 





Empress of India: 
King of Prussia; 
King of 
His Majesty the 





Bohemia, etc., and Apost 


King of Spain, and in 





Regent of the Kingdom; the President of the French Re- 
His eae the King of Italy; His Majesty the 


herlands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, ete. ; 


public; 
King of the Net 
His achieiner' the Em 


peror of All the Russias; and His 
’ For details of the vote, see footnote 9. After the vot- 
ing, Secretary Dulles made the following statement 


“T regret that it has not been possible fur the Council to 





agree on more than the nciples, the requirements of 


a settlement. But. that pee is much. I think of 
course that it is understood that the Council remains 
seized of this matter aud that the Secretary-General may 
continue to encourage interchanges between the govern- 
ments of Egypt, France, and the United Kingdom, a pre 
*h h 


cedure whic is already yielded positive results.” 
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Majesty the Emperor of the Ottomans; wishing to estab- 
lish, by a Conventional Act, a definite system destined to 
guarantee at all times, and for all the powers, the free use 
of the Suez Maritime Canal, and thus to complete the sys- 
tem under which the navigation of this canal has been 
placed by the Firman of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, 
dated the 22nd February, 1866 (2 Zilkidé, 1282) and sanc- 
tioning the concessions of His Highness the Khedive, 
have named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say :— 


(Here follow the names.) 


Who, having communicated to each other their respec- 
tive full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed 
upon the following articles: 


ARTICLE I 


The Suez Maritime Canal shall always be free and 
open, in time of war as in time of peace, to every vessel 
of commerce or of war, without distinction of flag. 

Consequently, the high contracting parties agree not 
in any way to interfere with the free use of the canal, 
in time of war as in time of peace. 

The canal shall never be subjected to the exercise of 
the right of blockade. 


ARTICLE II 


The high contracting parties, recognizing that the Fresh- 
Water Canal is indispensable to the Maritime Canal, take 
note of the engagements of His Highness the Khedive 
towards the Universal Suez Canal Company as regards 
the Fresh-Water Canal; which engagements are stipulated 
in a convention bearing date the 18th March, 1863, con- 
taining an exposé and four articles. 

They undertake not to interfere in any Way with the 
security of that canal and its branches, the working of 
which shall not be exposed to any attempt at obstruction. 


ARTICLE III 


arties likewise undertake to re- 
spect the plant, establishments, buildings, and works of 
the Maritime Canal and of the Fresh-Water Canal. 


The high contracting 


ARTICLE IV 


The Maritime Canal remaining open in time of war 
as a free passage, even to the ships of war of belligerents, 
according to the terms of article I of the present treaty, 
the high contracting parties agree that no right of war, 
no act of hostility, nor any act having for its object to 
obstruct the free navigation of the canal, shall be com- 
mitted in the canal and its ports of access, as well as 
within a radius of three marine miles from those ports, 
even though the Ottoman Empire should be one of the 
belligerent powers. 

Vessels of war of belligerents shall not revictual or 


take in stores in the canal and its ports of access, except 


in so far as may be strictly necessary. The transit of 
the aforesaid vessels through the canal shall be effected 
with the 


least possible delay, in accordance with the 


regulations in force, and without any other intermission 
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than that resulting from the necessities of the service, 

Their stay at Port Said and in the roadstead of Suez 
shall not exceed 24 hours, except in case of distress. Ip 
such case they shall be bound to leave as soon as possible, 
An interval of 24 hours shall always elapse between the 
sailing of a belligerent ship from one of the ports of access 
and the departure of a ship belonging to the hostile power, 


ARTICLE V 


In time of war belligerent powers shall not disembark 
nor embark within the canal and its ports of access either 
troops, munitions, or materials of war. But in case of 
an accidental hindrance in the canal, men may be enm- 
barked or disembarked at the ports of access by detach- 
ments not exceeding 1,000 
amount of war material. 


men, with a corresponding 
ARTICLE VI 
Prizes shall be subjected, in all respects, to the same 
rules as the vessels of war of belligerents. 
ARTICLE VII 
The powers shall not keep any vessel of war in the 
waters of the canal (including Lake Timsah and the 
Bitter Lakes). 
Nevertheless, they may station vessels of war in the 


ports of access of Port Said and Suez, the number of | 


which shall not exceed two for each power. 
This right shall not be exercised by belligerents. 


ARTICLE VIII 


The agents in Egypt of the signatory powers of the 
present treaty shall be charged to watch over its execu- 
tion. In case of any event threatening the security or the 
free passage of the canal, they shall meet on the summons 
of three of their number under the presidency of their 
Doyen, in order to proceed to the necessary verifications. 
They shall inform the Khedival government of the danger 
which they may have perceived, in order that that govern- 
ment may take proper steps to insure the protection and 
the free use of the canal. Under any circumstances, they 
shall meet once a year to take note of the due execution 
of the treaty. 

The last mentioned meetings shall take place under the 
presidency of a special commissioner nominated for that 
purpose by the Imperial Ottoman government. A com- 
missioner of the Khedive may also take part in the meet- 
ing, and may preside over it in case of the absence of the 
Ottoman commissioner. 

They shall especially demand the suppression of any 
work or the dispersion of any assemblage on either bank 
of the canal, the object or effect of which might be to 
interfere with the liberty and the entire security of the 
navigation. 


ARTICLE IX 


The Egyptian government shall, within the limits of 
the powers resulting from the Firmans, and under the 
conditions provided for in the present treaty, take the 
necessary measures for insuring the execution of the said 
treaty. 

In case the Egyptian government should not have suffi- 
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cient means at its disposal, it shall call upon the Im- 
perial Ottoman government, which shall take the neces- 
sary measures to respond to such appeal; shall give 
notice thereof to the signatory powers of the Declaration 
of London of the 17th March, 1885; and shall, if neces- 
sary, concert with them on the subject. 

The provisions of articles IV, V, VII, and VIII shall not 
interfere with the measures which shall be taken in virtue 
of the present article. 


ARTICLE X 


Similarly, the provisions of articles IV, V, VII, and 
VIII, shall not interfere with the measures which His 
Majesty the Sultan and His Majesty the Khedive, in the 
name of His Imperial Majesty, and within the limits of 
the Firmans granted, might find it necessary to take for 
securing by their own forces the defence of Egypt and the 
maintenance of public order. 

In case His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, or His High- 
ness the Khedive, should find it necessary to avail them- 
selves of the exceptions for which this article provides, 
the signatory powers of the Declaration of London shall 
be notified thereof by the Imperial Ottoman government. 

It is likewise understood that the provisions of the 
four articles aforesaid shall in no case occasion any ob- 
stacle to the measures which the Imperial Ottoman gov- 
ernment may think it necessary to take in order to insure 
by its own forces the defence of its other possessions 
situated on the eastern coast of the Red Sea 


ARTICLE XI 


The measures which shall be taken in the cases pro- 
vided for by articles IX and X of the present treaty shall 
not interfere with the free use of the canal. In the same 
cases, the erection of permanent fortifications contrary 
to the provisions of article VIII is prohibited. 


ARTICLE XII 


The high contracting parties, by application of the 
principle of equality as regards the free use of the canal, 
a principle which forms one of the bases of the present 
treaty, agree that none of them shall endeavor to obtain 
with respect to the canal territorial or commercial ad- 
vantages or privileges in any international arrangements 
which may be concluded. Moreover the rights of Turkey 
as the territorial power are reserved. 


ARTICLE XIII 


With the exception of the obligations expressly pro- 
vided by the clauses of the present treaty, the sovereign 
rights of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan, and the rights 
and immunities of His Highness the Khedive, resulting 
from the Firmans, are in no way affected. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The high contracting parties agree that the engage- 
ments resulting from the present treaty shall not be 
limited by the duration of the acts of concession of the 
Universal Suez Canal Company. 
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ARTICLE XV 


The stipulations of the present treaty shall not inter- 
fere with the sanitary measures in force in Egypt. 


ARTICLE XVI 


The high contracting parties undertake to bring the 
present treaty to the knowledge of the states which have 


not signed it, inviting them to accede to it. 


ARTICLE XVII 


The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifica- 
tions shall be exchanged at Constantinople within the 
space of one month, or sooner if possible. 

In faith of which the respective plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present treaty, and have affixed to it the seal 
of their arms. 

Done at Constantinople, the 29th day of the month of 
October, in the year 1888. 

Str WILLIAM ARTHUR WHITE 
JOSEPH DE RaDOWITZ 


For Great Britain 
Germany 


Austria-Hungary — Henry, Baron DE CALICE 
Spain — MIGUEL FLOREZ Y GARCIA 
France ———————— GusTavE LOvIS LANNES, 


COUNT DE MONTEBELLO 
Italy —————————_- E BaRON BLANC 
Netherlands ———— GUSTAVE am 
Russia ——— ALEXANDRE DE NELIDOW 
Turkey ———————- MoHAMMED Salp PaSHA 





Large Tankers To Be Built 
for Oil Transportation 


Memorandum by the President * 





Ocroser 12, 195 
I appreciate recelv ving a report from you stating 
that it would be possible under the authority of 
the Defense Production Act 
to enter into contractual 
United States ship yard owners for the cons 
tion of large tankers—up to the total called for by 





for the Government 


arrangements with 


Ic- 


ctr 
mua 


rnment’s full emergency requirements— 


understanding that the Government 


the Gove 
with the 
would acquire these tankers in those cases where 
private ship owners did not purchase them. 

I am directing, therefore, that you take steps 


immediately to bring together representatives of 
the National Petroleum Council to meet with the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Secretary of Commerce, to consider 
plans that will be helpful in assuring the efficiency 

‘Addressed to Arthur S. Flemming, Director of the 
Oftice of Defense Mobilization (White House press release 


dated Oct. 12) 
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and adequacy of the distribution of petroleum sup- 
plies in the foreseeable future in the free world. 
These plans should, so far as the interests of the 
United States are thereby served, provide for the 
building in United States ship yards of a sufficient 
number of large tankers to help supplement exist- 
ing means of distribution and, if necessary, to help 
serve as an alternative in the transportation of oil 
in the free world, particularly from the Middle 
East. The Government’s commitments in these 
regards should be limited as indicated in the first 
In addition, the Federal Gov- 
whenever necessary, provide 
rehabilitation and modification of 


paragraph above. 
ernment might. 


funds for 


American ship yards so long as these projects can 
be undertaken on a self-liquidating basis. 

The study should proceed, of course, on the as- 
sumption that plans which are developed are to 
be consistent with the requests that you have made 
to oil importers to voluntarily keep imports of 
crude oil into this country at a level where they 
do not exceed significantly the proportion that im- 
ports bore to the production of domestic erude oil 
in 1954. 

The results of these deliberations should be 
reported to me as soon as practicable. 


Dwicur D. E1seENHOWER 


Correspondence With U.S.S.R. on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 


Or 


Press release 527 dated October 6 

An exchange of correspondence between the 
United States and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the subject of the peaceful uses of 
1956. 


This exchange supplements the publication of doc- 


atomic 


energy was released on October 6, 


uments exchanged between the two Governments 
during the course of negotiations concerning 


President Eisenhower’s proposals before the U.N. 
Genera] Assembly on December 8, 19532 


In response to the President’s proposal] for es- 


tablishment of an Internationa] Atomic Energy 
Agency, the Union of Soviet Socialist tepublics 


at first refused to participate, advancing the argu- 


ment (in notes of April 27, September 2%, and 


November 29, 1954) that the peaceful use of fis- 





sionable material leads to the production of more 


Js and thus to an increase in the 


fissionable materia 
proa uctlon and stocks of avomMic weapons. 

The United States pointed out that this was a 
problem of grave concern but that diversion of 
materials from peaceful] to military uses could be 
avoided by appropriate safeguards. In its note 

p 


of Apri 14, 


1955, the United States suggested the 
joint study of safeguards against diversion of 


tary uses. 
? 


lowing the atoms-for-peace conference at 


For texts of the earlier documents, exchanged between 
Tar rat 
ot 1954, 


: 1954, see 
p.4le 


aud sept. 23 


ISULLEVIN of Oct. 4, 
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Geneva, a meeting of experts of six nations, in- 
cluding the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
was held to consider the technical aspects of guar- 
anteeing the peaceful use of atomic energy. Sub- 
sequent to this meeting, the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics stated in a note of October 1, 1955, 
that it would be necessary to insert in the charter 
of the proposed agency a provision concerning 
control of materials to prevent their use for other 
than peaceful purposes. The Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics also stated that, in view of the 
necessity for control, the agency should have a 
staff of inspectors to verify the use of fissionable 
and other materials and of special equipment re- 
ceived from the agency. The draft under consid- 
eration at the conference now in progress in New 
York contains such provisions. 

In order to safeguard against the diversion to 
military use of material provided bilaterally, as 
well as that provided through the agency, the 
United States proposed, on June 1, 1956, that dis- 
cussions be held as to the possibility of standard- 
izing the safeguards which the United States and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as princi- 
pal suppliers of material would seek to include in 
ayreements covering bilateral transfers, Further- 
more, the United States was concerned, as stated 
in its aide memoire of August 15, 1956, that ade- 
quate safeguarding measures might not be taken 
in the period before the agency could commence 


operations. In its own bilateral agreements the 
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United States has, with the concurrence of the 
other parties to the agreements, provided for safe- 
guards modeled on those of the proposed statute 
of the agency. 

In its aide memoire of September 24, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics states that it has no 
objection to the U.S. proposal for a study of the 
possibility of standardizing safeguards. The 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics suggests that 
this question be considered with the participation 
of the nations represented at the current interna- 
tional agency conference, as well as other interested 
nations. 

Safeguards in U.S. bilateral agreements are, of 
course, a matter of joint consent by the parties to 
the agreements, and the United States agrees that 
the question of standardizing safeguards in bi- 
lateral agreements should be discussed with na- 
tions interested in such agreements. In the 
view of the United States it would also be use- 
ful for preliminary discussions, of the type held 
among the six nations participating in the August 
1955 talks at Geneva, to be continued among states 
in a position to supply materials, equipment, and 
services for peaceful atomic development. 

The United States continues to believe that uni- 
formity of safeguards is essential in the interest 
of states receiving assistance, as they would other- 
wise be without the protection afforded them by 
acomprehensive safeguard system. Accordingly, 
the United States continues to believe that discus- 
sion of this matter would be useful. 

The texts of the documents follow. 


U. S. NOTE OF NOVEMBER 3, 1954: 


The Government of the United States has considered 
the aide-mémoire of September 22 delivered by the Soviet 
make the following com- 


Government and wishes to 


ments ; 


1. The Government of the United States notes with sat- 


isfaction that the Soviet Government is now willing to 


continue the negotiations concerning the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy which followed upon President Eisen 
hower’s proposal of last December 8. 

2. The Government of the United States has taken nofe 
of the “important principles” which the Soviet Govern 


tment states must not be over-looked in considering this 


uestion of international cooperation in the tield of peace 


ful uses of atomic energy. The Government of the United 


*Handed by Secretary Dulles to Soviet Ambassador 


| Georgi Zaroubin 


} 
| 
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States is prepared to discuss these principles and their 
application to an agreement between nations to establish 
an agency to foster the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
as well as their application to the operations of such 
an agency. 

3. In its aide-mémoire of September 22, 
Government states that it wishes not only to continue 
the negotiations on the President’s plan for the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, but also to continue examina- 
tion of its proposal of a preliminary ban on the use of 
atomic weapons. However, since the delivery of this 
aide-mémoire of September 22, the Soviet Government has 
appeared to recede from its former position in the United 
Nations disarmament negotiations that such a ban must 
precede any useful planning for an international weapons 
control system. Under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment of the United States assumes that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has modified its earlier position that agreement on 
a ban on the use of atomic weapons 
tion precedent to useful discussion and agreement in the 
matter of international cooperation on the peaceful uses 


the Soviet 


is a necessary condi- 


of atomic energy. 
4. As the Government of the United States has stressed 
throughout these negotiations, the President’s proposal of 


last December 8 was not a disarmaz It was a 


definite 





step in international cooperation to bring the 
f 


benefits of atomic energy to the peoples 





was also an expression of America’s 


















new international climate in wh 
armament might find a readier 
that participation by 


be a demonstration of i 
present atmosphere of mutual 
The Government of the United 
cause of international harmony ¢: 
vanced by cooy 
of atomic energy, su 
negotiations lookin 
safeguarded disarmame 
manity can only 
tional devel 
until 


are solved 
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5. The Gover 








Soviet Governm efers juestior 
of the possibility of diversion of fissionable materia 
power-producing atomic installations. The Governme 
of the United States suggests that a good starting 

at This _— 

it thts iftes—Sov egt i ns 
would Ss em and suggests 





vat it F . ~. 
that om > L mn f Soviet 
Socialist d States. It w i be 
Ierees hb] b ee . 

ausreerOle Cou the Government of re United States for 


such discussions to tz 





the United States * Soviet Socialist Re- 

publics or in some third country lf this is acceptable 

fo the Soviet Gove the time and place of such i 

meeting could be arrauged at short notice 

o. It is noted that the Soviet Governmen S$ read) 

eXaluine with the Government of the United States the 

opinion of the Government of the United States that there 
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are forms of peaceful utilization of atomic energy in 
which there is no need for weapons-grade material. Such 
applications of atomic energy will be considered by the 
international conference which the Government of the 
United States has proposed that the United Nations con- 
vene next year. It is suggested that participation by 
leading Soviet atomic scientists and engineers in the work 
of this conference will make clear the basis for the belief 
of the Government of the United States that applications 
of atomic energy which do not require weapons-grade 
material can be of great benefit to mankind. 

7. The Soviet Government refers to proposals by it 
regarding the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States will be glad to learn the 
details of the proposals of the Soviet Government and the 
extent to which it is prepared to cooperate with other 
nations in fostering the development of the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

8. The Government of the United States proposes that 
this note and further negotiations between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Soviet Government on 
this matter of implementing the President’s proposal 
should proceed in private since confidential negotiations 
offer the best prospect of a fruitful exchange of views 
at this time. 


WasHIncton, November 3, 1954. 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF NOVEMBER 239, 1954: 


The Soviet Government, having considered the memo- 
randum of the United States Government of November 3 
which is in answer to the aide-mémoire of the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of September 22 
of this year, considers it necessary to state the following: 


In the aide-mémoire of the Soviet Government of Sep- 
tember 22 of this year it was pointed out that agreement 
of positions between the United States of America and 
the Soviet Union on a number of substantive questions 
regarding the use of atomic energy has important sig- 
nificance for the achievement of international agreement 
on the utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 
At the same time the Soviet Government drew the atten- 
tion of the Government of the United States of America 
to certain important principles which must be taken into 


account 


in considering the question of international co 
operation in the field of peaceful utilization of atomic 

in this connection was pointed out that an important 
prerequisite of the international agreement under refe 
ence is the recognition thut such agreement must not 
place aby country or group of countries in a privileged 
position whereby this country or group of countries could 
enforce its wil) on other states 

In its uide-mémoire the Soviet Government drew the 


tlention of the Government of the United States of 


Handed by Foreign Minister Vyachesluay Molotoy to 
Walter N 


he American Chargé d’Affaires at Moscow 


Walmsley, Jj 
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America also to the fact that an international organ which 
can be created on the basis of an appropriate agreement 
between states will only successfully discharge its fune- 
tions if this organ is not used to the detriment of the 
security of some or other states. At the same time the 
Soviet Government stated that it shares the opinion of 
the Government of the United States of America, ex- 
pressed in its memorandum of March 19 of this year, to 
the effect that the appropriate international organ “should 
submit reports to the UN Security Council and General 
Assembly.” 

In its memorandum of November 3 of this year, the 
Government of the United States stated that it is ready 
to discuss important principles under reference which 
were advanced by the Soviet Government in its aide- 
mémoire of September 22 and the application of these 
principles to the agreement regarding the creation of an 
international organ on peaceful use of atomic energy 
as well as their application to the activity of such organ. 

It must, however, be noted that the proposal introduced 
by the United States jointly with six other states at the 
Ninth Session of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions * is in contradiction with the above-mentioned princi- 
ples inasmuch as it contemplates the formation of an inter- 
national organ not as an organ of the UN responsible 
to the General Assembly and in appropriate instances 
to the Security Council but as a specialized institution 
not obliged to report to the UN. In view of this, the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
assumes that the Government of the United States of 
America will take steps to eliminate the above-mentioned 
contradiction in the position of the United States. 

In its memorandum the Government of the United 
States of America expressed the opinion asserting that 
the Soviet Government had changed its previous posi- 
tion on the question concerning the prohibition of use 
of atomic weapons since it did not bring up the ques- 
tion that agreement concerning prohibition of atomic 
weapons should precede agreement on the question of 
international cooperation in the field of peaceful utiliza- 
tion of atomic energy. 

In connection with this the Soviet Government con- 
siders it necessary to state that, as before, it proceeds 
from the premise that only conclusion of international 
agreement on the unconditional prohibition of atomic 
weapons is capable of insuring wide international co- 
operation in the field of peaceful ultilization of atomic 
energy and of elimination of threat of atomic war. 

As an important step on the path toward the full elimi- 
nation of atomic, hydrogen, and other weapons of mass 
destruction from armaments of states together with the 
establishment of strict international control, the Soviet 
Government has proposed and proposes that states par- 

‘Draft resolution proposed by the United States, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, France, the Union of South 
Afriex, and the United Kingdom (U.N. doe. A/C.1/L. 
105, Nov. 6, 1954). A revised draft proposed by the 
same countries (U.N. doc, A/C.1/L.105/Rev. 1, Nov. 18, 
1954) was adopted unanimously by the General Assembly 
on Dec. 4, 1954; for text, see BuLLetin of Dec. 138, 1954, 
p. 919 
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ticipating in the agreement assume a solemn and uncon- 
ditional pledge not to use atomic, hydrogen, and other 
types of weapons of mass destruction. 

In the course of the discussion in the United Nations 
of the question concerning the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and also in the course of negotiations which 
have taken place between the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the United States of America on the atomic 
problem, it has become clear that the principal obstacle to 
the achievement of the above-mentioned agreement is 
the position of the United States of America which refuses 
to accept the above-mentioned proposal of the Soviet 
Government. 

Taking this circumstance into account and striving to 
facilitate the achievement of this agreement on interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of peaceful use of atomic 
energy, the Soviet Government expressed agreement with 
the proposal that negotiations on above-mentioned inter- 
national cooperation should not have as a precondition 
prior achievement of an agreement regarding uncondi- 
tional renunciation by states of the use of atomic and 
other types of weapons of mass destruction. In this the 
Soviet Government proceeds from the fact that both the 
question of prohibiting atomic weapons and the question 
of reducing armaments of the conventional type are being 
considered in the United Nations. The position of the 
Soviet Government on this question is expressed in its 
proposals introduced for the consideration of the General 
Assembly on September 30 of this year.® 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary to remind 
the Government of the United States that in its aide- 
mémoire of April 27 and September 22 of this year it drew 
the attention of the Government of the United States of 
America to the fact that the very utilization of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes is connected with the possi- 
bility of increasing the quantity of fissionable materials 
which serve as the basis for the production of atomic 
weapons which inevitably leads to increase in the scale of 
production of atomic weapons and to increase in stocks 
of them. 

The Government of the United States of America, in 
its memorandum of November 3, proposed that the above- 
mentioned problem should be jointly studied by experts 
of the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States of America. 

The Soviet Government does not object to the joint 
study of this problem by experts of the Union of the 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States of 
America. As regards the place and time of the conference 
of experts, it is the opinion of the Soviet Government 
that this question will not meet with difficulties once 
agreement on the program of work of the experts has been 
reached. 

The Soviet Government expresses agreement with the 
proposal of the Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica that further negotiations on the question of interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of peaceful use of atomic 
energy be contidential. 

Moscow, November 29, 195 4. 


*Por text, see ibid., Oct. 25, 1954, p. 625 
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U.S. NOTE OF APRIL 14, 1955° 


The Government of the United States has considered 
the aide-mémoire of November 29, 1954, delivered by the 
Soviet Government and wishes to state the following: 


1. The Government of the United States notes that the 
Soviet Government agrees that negotiations looking to 
international cooperation in the development of peaceful 
uses of atomic energy can be fruitful without any prior 
commitment by the nations concerned to renounce the use 
of weapons. 

2. The Government of the United States repeats the 
assurance contained in its note of November 3, 1954, that 
it is willing to discuss the “principles” which the Soviet 
Government, in its aide-mémoire of September 22, 1954, 
and November 29, 1954, states that it considers important 
in the establishment and operation of an international 
agency for the development of the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. However, the willingness of the Government 
of the United States to discuss these principles should 
not be taken to mean that the Government of the United 
States in advance of such discussion has accepted these 
principles, as the Soviet Government apparently assumes 
in its statements in the sixth paragraph of its aide-mé- 
moire of November 29, 1954. It is suggested that the 
receipt of the specific comments of the Soviet Government 
on the outline of the objectives and functions of an inter- 
national agency, submitted by the Government of the 
United States on March 19, 1954, would present a good 
opportunity for discussion of the aforementioned “prin- 
ciples” as they might apply to the actual organization 
and work of an agency for the development of the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 

3. The Government of the United States believes, as it 
stated in its memorandum of July 9, 1954, that the nations 
most advanced in knowledge regarding the constructive 
uses of atomic energy have an obligation to make this 
knowledge available under appropriate conditions, for 
promoting the welfare of peoples generally. Accordingly, 
negotiations have been initiated, as the Soviet Government 
is aware, among the eight other nations “principally 
involved,” looking toward the establishment of an inter- 
national atomic energy agency. Pending further concrete 
indications of interest on the part of the Soviet Govern- 
ment in participating in the work of this proposed agency, 
negotiations will continue among these eight nations. 


Drafting of an agreement to establish such an agency is 






now under way. A copy of such draft agreement when 


completed will be furnished the Soviet Government upon 
request. 

4. Encouraged by the recent affirmative vote by the 
Soviet Government in the United Nations General Assem- 
bly on the resolution concerning the “Atoms for Peace” 
program, the Government of the United States wishes to 
renew President Eisenhower's proposal of December 8, 
1953, to the Soviet Government that the powers priucipally 
involved begin now and continue to make joint contribu- 


tions from their stockpiles of normal uranium and fission 


*< 


able materials to an international atomic energy agenc 
* Handed by Livingston Merchant, Assistant Secretary 
for European Aftairs, to Ambassador Zaroubdin 
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With material support for the agency by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, in addition to the support already announced 
by the Government of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom, an international pool of 
fissionable material could be established in the near future 
which would provide a basis for encouraging the use of 
this material for the peaceful applications of atomic 
energy. In this event, the international atomic energy 
agency would be made responsible for the storage and 
protection of the contributed fissionable material and 
other atomic materials. 

5. The Government of the United States notes that the 
Soviet Government does not object to a joint study by 
experts of the two nations of the problem of guarding 
against possible diversion of fissionable material from 
power-producing atomic installations and that the Soviet 
Government is of the opinion that the place and time of 
such a conference can be set without difficulty once agree- 
ment on an agenda has been reached. Attached to this 
note is a proposed agenda for such a meeting of experts. 
If this agenda is acceptable to the Soviet Government, the 
Government of the United States would be prepared to 
commence discussions on these topics at any time after 
May 1, and would be pleased to receive a Soviet delegation 
in Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON, April 14, 1955. 


[Enclosure] 


AGENDA PROPOSED BY THE UNITED STATES FOR A MEETING 
OF UNITED STATES AND SOVIET EXxPEeRTs 


Safeguarding Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
To discuss the safeguards required for the following 


peaceful uses of atomic energy under the auspices of an 
international atomic energy agency : 


1. Research and Development 

a. Reactors for production of radioisotopes for use in 
science, medicine, agriculture, and industry. 

b. Reactors to provide neutron irradiations for scien- 
tific research and for testing materials and compo- 
nents for power reactors. 

c. Reactors as pilot plants for the development and 
demonstration of economic atomic power. 


2. Large-Scale Utilization of Atomic Power 

a. Power reactors using as fuel either natural uranium 
or uranium partially enriched in U-235, but not con- 
taining thorium. 

b. Power reactors using as fuel either plutonium, U—233, 
or uranium highly enriched in U-235, but not con- 
taining thorium or significant amounts of U—238. 

ce. Reactors containing the fertile materials U-238 or 
thorium for the specific purpose of producing fis- 
sionable material in addition to power. 


Safeguards are to be considered in relation to: 


1. The design and construction of reactors; 
2. Allocation and preparation of critical materials ; 


3. Operation of reactors; and 


wey 


Processing of irradiated materials. 
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SOVIET MEMORANDUM OF JULY 18, 1955 


In connection with the memorandum of the Unite 
States Government of April 14, 1955, the Soviet Govern. 
ment considers it necessary to state the following: 


1. The Soviet Government, guided by the desire to guar. 
antee utilization of atomic energy only for peaceful pur. 
poses, stands for the development of international coop. 
eration in this field. In this connection it declares its 
readiness to participate in negotiations on the creation 
of an international agency for peaceful utilization of 
atomic energy. For its part the Soviet Government would 
consider it expedient to examine now together with the 
Government of the United States of America and other 
interested countries concrete questions concerning the 
creation of such an agency, including its problems and 
functions. 

The Soviet Government expresses its readiness to de 
posit into an international fund for atomic materials 
under an international agency for atomic energy 50 kilo- 
grams of fissionable materials, as soon as agreement has 
been reached on the creation of such an agency. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics considers it necessary to note in this connection 
that, as it has already pointed out, questions of develop- 
nient of international cooperation in the field of peaceful 
utilization of atomic energy are directly dependent on 
solution of the problem of the reduction of armaments and 
banning of atomic weapons. Conclusion of an interna- 
tional agreement on full banning of atomic weapons would 
facilitate weakening of international tension, strength- 
ening of mutual trust between states, averting the threat 
of atomic war, and would eliminate obstacles to the broad- 
est and most fruitful international cooperation in the 
field of peaceful use of atomic energy. In examining this 
situation the Soviet Government brought to the attention 
of the United Nations subcommittee on disarmament on 
May 10 of this year a proposal aimed at prohibiting the 
use and production of atomic weapons and all other forms 
of weapons of mass destruction and a conversion of exist- 
ing stock piles of atomic weapons to peaceful purposes.’ 

2. In its memorandum of April 14, the Government of 
the United States of America expressed hope that the 
Soviet Government would comment on those proposals of 
the United States concerning aims and functions of an 
international agency which were set forth in a memoran- 
dum of the Government of the United States of America 
of March 19, 1954. 

The Soviet Government considers that an international 
agency for the peaceful uses of atomic energy must be 
organized in accordance with the following basic prin- 


ciples: 


(1) All states so desiring can join the agency. 

(2) Agreement on creation of such an agency must not 
place any country whatsoever or group of countries in 
a privileged position. 

(3) In rendering aid to any government whatsoever 





‘For text, see BULLETIN of May 30, 1955, p. 900. 
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the agency must not condition that aid on requirements 
of political or military character. 

(4) The agency must not be utilized to the detriment 
of the security of these or other states. 

(5) The agency is created in the framework of the 
United Nations. The agency must report to the Security 
Council of the United Nations and General Assembly 
whenever this is requested by either of these organs. 
The Agency must also consult and cooperate with other 
United Nations organs whose work might bear on the 
work of the agency. 

(6) The agency carries out its activity of giving aid to 
states in the field of peaceful use of atomic energy on 
the following basis: 


A. The agency renders to states aid of a consultative 
character in the field of peaceful use of atomic energy. 

B. Fissionable materials and special equipment are 
made available by states rendering aid directly to re- 
questing states on the basis of agreements between the 
interested states concluded with participation of the 
agency. 

Responsibility for safekeeping and utilization of fis- 
sionable materials received will be borne by requesting 
state in accordance with agreement concluded. 

C. The agency encourages the exchange of scientific 
and technical information among countries and will 
bear responsibility for the broad dissemination of date 
which it has at its disposal. For this purpose the 
agency will create scientific research institutions and 
will maintain a group of specialists in the field of 
peaceful use of atomic energy who will render neces- 
sary assistance to states in this field. 


The agency renders cooperation and assistance to states 
in preparation of national cadres of specialists in the 
field of peaceful use of atomic energy. 

3. The Government of the United States of America in 
its memorandum raises the question of undertaking a 
joint study by experts of both countries of problems 
arising from the fact that the very application of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes is connected with the pos- 
sibility of increasing the quantity of fissionable materials 
which serve as the basis for the production of atoruic 
weapons. The Soviet Government confirms its agree- 
ment to the calling of such a conference of experts and 
declares that it has no reservation on the agenda for such 
a conference which was contained in the memorandum 
of the Government of the United States of America. It 
considers that it would be expedient to hold such a con- 
ference in Geneva directly upon completion of the work of 
the international scientific technical conference on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy called for August 8 in 
Geneva. 

4. In connection with the declaration contained in the 
memorandum of the Government of the United States 
concerning rendering of assistance to other states in the 
field of peaceful use of atomic energy, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment considers it necessary to note the following: 

The Soviet Union is rendering technical and productive 
assistance to a series of states in the creation of scientitic- 
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experimental bases for the development of research in the 
field of atomic physics and the utilization of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes and preparation of scientific work- 
ers and engineers in the field of atomic physics, radio 
chemistry, application of isotopes in science and technol- 
ogy and also in the field of technology and atomic fur- 
naces and cyclotrons. The Soviet Government declares 
that it intends to broaden the circle of states with which 
the USSR will cooperate and assist in the field of the 
utilization of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 


The Soviet Government would like to have the opinion 
of the Government of the United States on the foregoing. 


Moscow, 18 July 1955. 


U.S. NOTE OF JULY 29, 1955 ° 


The Government of the United States has considered 
the memorandum of the Soviet Government dated July 
18, 1955, and has the following comments to make: 


1. The Government of the United States is pleased to 
note the readiness of the Soviet Government to deposit 
50 kilograms of fissionable material into an international 
fund under an international atomic energy agency—the 
deposit to be made when agreement has been reached on 
the creation of such an agency. 

2. The Government of the United States notes that the 
Soviet Government is now willing to participate in nego- 
tiations on the creation of an international atomic energy 
agency. As pointed out in the United States note of 
April 14, 1955, the United States and other countries prin- 
cipally involved have been developing a draft statute for 
such an international agency. <A copy is attached.’ This 
draft is now under confidential study by the other nations 
principally involved. It is planned to submit a draft 
statute to all nations qualified to join such an agency 
when such study has been completed. The attached draft 
reflects current views as to the desirable nature of such 
an agency and covers various points made in the negotia- 
tions between the other nations principally involved since 
March 19, 1954. Comments of the Soviet Government 
on such draft would be welcome. It is hoped that the 
Soviet Union will be one of the states sponsoring such 
international agency. 

3. The Government of the United States notes the 
statement in the Soviet memorandum of July 18, 1955, 
that questions of the development of international coop- 
eration in the field of peaceful utilization of atomic energy 
are directly dependent on the solution of the problems of 
reduction of armaments and the banning of atomic weap- 
ons. The Government of the United States hopes that 





“Handed by the Acting Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs, Walworth Barbour, to the Soviet Chargé 
d’Affaires, Sergei R. Striganov. 

*Not printed here. Substantially the same as the text 
printed in the BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1955, p. 666, except that 
the latter text incorporates the changes referred to in the 
note of Aug. 17, 1955, from the Department of State to the 
Soviet Embassy (see below). 
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the Soviet Government by this statement is not reverting 
to its earlier position that the establishment of an inter- 
national atomic energy agency must be preceded by an 
agreement to ban the use of nuclear weapons. It is the 
understanding of the Government of the United States, 
as set out in its note of November 3, 1954, that the Soviet 
Government no longer insists on such a condition. It is 
believed that the peaceful uses of atomic energy should 
not be withheld from the peoples of the world pending 
solution of difficult disarmament problems. 

4. The Government of the United States notes the ac- 
ceptance by the Soviet Government of the United States 
agenda (attached to the United States note of April 14, 
1955) for a joint study of the problems involved in safe- 
guarding the peaceful uses of atomic energy. In view of 
their special competence in this field it is suggested that 
experts from the United Kingdom and Canada be invited 
to participate in such technical meeting. Early views of 
the Soviet Government on this point are requested. 

A preliminary meeting of experts at Geneva following 
the United Nations International Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy is agreeable to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. In view of competing 
demands on the time of these experts, it is suggested that 
such preliminary meeting last no longer than five days. 
If additional time is required, a second meeting can be 
called at a mutually agreeable time and place. 


WASHINGTON, July 29, 1955. 


U.S. NOTE OF AUGUST 12, 1955 


The Government of the United States refers to its note 
to the Soviet Government dated July 29, 1955, which 
made reference to the acceptance by the Soviet Govern- 
ment of the United States agenda for a joint study of 
the problems involved in safeguarding the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

In the United States note it was suggested that, in 
view of their special competence in this field, experts 
from the United Kingdom and Canada be invited to 
participate in such technical meeting. The Government 
of the United States believes that experts from France 
could make a valuable contribution to such a discussion 
and proposes that they also be invited to participate. 

The Government of the United States believes that 
the technical meeting to be held in Geneva will un- 
doubtedly become known. It is suggested that a joint 
communique be agreed on for issuance shortly in ad- 
vance of the convening of the meeting. The following 
text is proposed for the consideration of the Soviet 
Government: 


“At the conclusion of the United Nations Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, experts from Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom, the United States, and the 
USSR will meet in Geneva for a few days to discuss 
technical aspects of safeguarding the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. The technical working group will meet 


in private.” 


In order that arrangements for the technical meeting 
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may proceed without delay, an early statement of the 
views of the Soviet Government on the points raised in 
this note and in the note of July 29, 1955, is requested, 
It is suggested that the Soviet Government may wish to 
designate a representative now on its Delegation to the 
United Nations Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to commence discussion in Geneva with Mr, 
Gerard C. Smith and Mr. John Hall of the United States 
Delegation concerning arrangements for the subsequent 
private technical talks. 


WASHINGTON, August 12, 1955. 


SOVIET MEMORANDUM OF AUGUST 13, 1955 


In connection with the note of the Government of the 
United States of America of July 29, 1955, containing 
the reply to the memorandum of the Soviet Government 
of July 18, 1955, the Soviet Government states that the 
draft statute of an international agency for atomic energy 
received with the above-mentioned note will be given 
proper study by the Soviet Government. The views of 
the Soviet Government on this draft will be communicated 
to the Government of the United States of America. 

The Soviet Government expresses its agreement with 
the proposal of the Government of the United States of 
America concerning the time of convening and the duration 
of the work of the conference of experts of both countries 
for joint examination of problems arising from the fact 
that every application of atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses is connected with the possibility of increasing the 
quantity of fissionable materials which serve as a basis 
for the production of atomic weapons. 

As for the question raised in the note concerning the 
participation of experts of other countries in the above 
mentioned conference, the Soviet Government considers 
it expedient that, together with experts of the United 
Kingdom and Canada, experts from Czechoslovakia should 
participate in the conference in connection with their par- 
ticular competence in questions subject to examination at 
that conference. 


Moscow, August 13, 1955. 


U.S. NOTE OF AUGUST 17, 1955 


The Government of the United States refers to the 
memorandum of the Soviet Government dated August 13, 
1955, and notes that the Soviet Government is giving 
study to the draft statute of an international atomic 
energy agency transmitted with the note of the Govern- 
ment of the United States dated July 29, 1955. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States will be pleased to receive 
the views of the Soviet Government on this draft. 

Pursuant to suggestions advanced during discussions at 
the Ninth General Assembly of the United Nations, the 
Government of the United States, which together with 
other governments principally involved has developed the 
draft statute, considers that a stage has been reached at 
which it is appropriate to solicit the views of other states. 
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It is planned that, on or shortly after August 22, copies of 
the draft statute will be transmitted on a confidential 
pasis to all states members of the United Nations or of 
its specialized agencies in order that they may express 
their views. The draft to be made available to such other 
governments will differ from the statute transmitted to 
the Soviet Government on July 29 in the following two 
respects : 

a. Article VII (A) 2 will be amended to provide that 
five, rather than four, states which are principal pro- 
ducers and contributors of raw materials will be selected 
for the Board of Governors in category 2; and 

b. Annex II will list the names of the states proposed 
for inclusion on the first Board of Governors in categories 
land 2. A copy of the draft Annex II as it will be dis- 
tributed is attached to this note. 


With regard to the question of participation in the 
meeting of experts to be convened in Geneva on August 22, 
the Government of the United States accepts the sugges- 
tion of the Soviet Government that experts from Czecho- 
slovakia also participate. The Government of the United 
States refers to its proposal in a note dated August 12, 
1955, that experts from France be invited, and requests 
an early statement of the views of the Soviet Government 
on this proposal and the other proposals relating to ar- 
rangements for the technical meeting raised in its note 
of August 12. 


WASHINGTON, August 17, 1955. 


{Enclosure] 
REVISED DRAFT OF ANNEX II OF THE PROPOSED STATUTE OF 
AN INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 
In accordance with the principles set forth in Article 
VII, paragraph A, the First Board of Governors shall be 
constituted as follows: 


1. The five members of the Board under Article VII, 
paragraph A-1, shall be Canada, France, USSR, United 
Kingdom, United States. 

2. The five other members of the Board under Article 
VII, paragraph A-2, shall be Australia, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Portugal, Union of South Africa. 

3. Six other members of the Board shall be elected by 
the General Conference. 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF AUGUST 19, 1955 


The Government of the USSR refers to the note from 
the Government of the United States of America of 
August 12, 1955, and its memorandum of August 13, 1955, 
containing the answer to the note of the Government of 
the United States of America of July 29, 1955. 

As was pointed out in its memorandum of August 13, 
the Soviet Government considers it expedient that to- 
gether with experts from the United Kingdom and Canada, 
experts from Czechoslovakia should participate in the 
conference in connection with their particular competence 
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in questions subject to consideration at that conference. 
The Soviet Government agrees that in the conference of 
experts from the United States, USSR, United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Czechoslovakia, experts from France should 
also participate, and that a communication concerning the 
forthcoming conference of experts from the above-men- 
tioned countries should be published in the form of a 
joint communique with the following text: 


“At the conclusion of the United Nations Conference on 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, experts from Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, France, the USSR, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States will meet in Geneva for a few days 
to discuss technical aspects of safeguarding the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. The technical working group will 
meet in private.” 


Moscow, August 19, 1955. 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF OCTOBER 1, 1955 


Having familiarized itself with the draft Charter of an 
International Agency on Atomic Energy, which was ap- 
pended to the memorandum of the Government of the 
United States of America of July 29, 1955, and also with 
amendments to the draft set forth in the memorandum of 
the Government of the United States of America dated 
August 17, 1955, the Soviet Government considers that the 
draft referred to, with certain amendments, can be used 
as a basis for drawing up a Charter of an International 
Agency on Atomic Energy. The creation of such an 
Agency, in the view of the Soviet Government, could have 
great significance in the matter of the development of 
international cooperation in the field of peaceful use of 
atomic energy. 

With a view to attracting the widest possible group of 
interested states to participate in the activity of the 
Agency, it would be appropriate to take measures so 
that there should be found in the Charter fuller reflection 
of certain principles which have, in the view of the Soviet 
Government, great significance for the development of 
international cooperation in the field of application of 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes 

In this connection, the Soviet Government considers it 
necessary to make the following observations on the draft 
Charter of an International Agency on Atomic Energy. 


1. Having in view the existing close connection in the 
production of atomic energy for peaceful as well as mili- 
tary purposes and taking into account the fact that the 
activity of the Agency in the closest way will be con- 
nected with the use of dangerous fissionable materials, it 
is necessary to insert in the Charter a provision concern- 
ing control over the expenditure of materials provided the 
Agency, having in view not to permit the use of materials 
for purposes contrary to the peaceful application of 
atomic energy. It seems appropriate, therefore, to 
insure the proper observation and control over the work 
of the Agency on the part of the representative interna- 
tional organ. Proceeding from this, the Government of 
the Soviet Union considers it necessary that the Ageney 
referred to should be established within the framework 
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of the United Nations Security Council and General As- 
sembly. In this connection it is necessary to make pro- 
vision in the Charter that if in connection with the 
Agency’s activity questions are raised falling within the 
competence of the Security Council, these questions should 
be turned over by the Agency for decision to the Security 
Council, as the organ in which primary responsibility for 
maintaining peace and international security is placed. 

The creation of the Agency within the framework of 
the United Nations would safeguard appropriate condi- 
tions for its work and guaranties of security for states— 
both members and non-members of the Agency. 

2. It is appropriate that the Agency Charter proceed 
from the recognition of the principle that neither one 
country nor a group of countries will find itself in a 
privileged position. This principle must find its expression 
in the fundamental legal and organizational structure of 
the Agency. In particular, it is necessary in the Charter 
to provide for procedure of allotting aid, which would safe- 
guard to all states needing aid the possibility of receiving 
it from the Agency. The Agency should carry out activity 
in regard to furnishing aid to states in such a way that 
allotting of aid would not depend on presentation to the 
country receiving aid of conditions of a political, economic, 
or military character, or requirements of any other claims 
inconsistent with the sovereign rights of states. 

Any state, even if it is not a member of the United 
Nations or a specialized agency, must have the right to be 
among the initiators in the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Agency for Atomic Energy. 

3. The Soviet Government considers it appropriate that 
permanent members of the Security Council should be 
permanent members of the Board of Governors of the 
Agency and that in the initial membership of the Board 
of Governors there should be included India, Indonesia, 
Egypt, and Rumania as members of the Board according 
to Article VII-A-2. 

In this connection it would be appropriate to increase 
somewhat the number of members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors. 

4. In view of the necessity of the existence of control 
both over the expenditure of dangerous fissionable ma- 
terials given over to the Agency and over their use by 
states receiving aid, the Agency should dispose of an ap- 
propriate staff of inspectors to whose functions should 
belong the investigation of atomic installations projected 
by these states and also the verification of the use of fis- 
sionable and other materials and of special equipment 
received from the Agency. Indicated functions should be 
accomplished by inspectorial apparatus of the Agency. 
In corresponding Charter Articles on this question, it is 
necessary to provide that such observations and control 
will be accomplished with due observation of sovereign 
rights of the above-mentioned states aud within the 
framework of an agreement between a given state and 
the Agency. 

5. Concerning the question of Agency finances, it seems 
appropriate to make provision in the Charter that confir- 
mation of the draft of the budget and also of the scale of 
assessments of expenses among Agency members, and 
equally any other decisions on financial questions, should 
be made both by the general conference and also by the 
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Board of Governors by a majority of three-quarters of 
the votes. 

6. In relation to the recognition of the jurisdiction of 
the International Court in disputes concerning the inter- 
pretation or application of the Agency Charter, it is ap- 
propriate to make provision that such recognition can 
take place with the consent of interested parties. 


The Soviet Government considers that the insertion of 
the above-mentioned provisions in the Charter of an Inter- 
national Agency on Atomic Energy would insure the par- 
ticipation of a wider group of states in the Agency’s work 
and thereby would make possible the creation of more 
favorable conditions for international cooperation in the 
area of peaceful use of atomic energy, in this new im- 
portant area of international cooperation of states. 

The Soviet Government proposes to call a meeting of 
experts of governments of most interested states for a 
joint examination of questions connected with working 
out of the Charter of an International Agency for Atomic 
Energy. In this meeting there could participate experts 
of the United States of America, the USSR, and of all 
those states with which the United States of America is 
carrying on negotiations about the formation of an Inter- 
national Agency, and also experts of Czechoslovakia. 


Moscow, October 1, 1955. 


U.S. NOTE OF JANUARY 27, 1956 


The Government of the United States has considered 
the aide-memoire of October 1, 1955, delivered by the 
Soviet Government, and circulated at the request of the 
Soviet Government by the Secretary General of the United 
Nations on October 19, 1955, and wishes to state the 
following: 


1. The Government of the United States notes that the 
Soviet Government considers that the draft Statute for 
an International Atomic Energy Agency which was deliv- 
ered by the Government of the United States to the Soviet 
Government on July 29, 1955, as amended by the United 
States note dated August 17, 1955, can with certain 
amendments be used as a basis for drawing up a final text 
of an International Agency Statute. 

2. It is further noted that the Soviet aide-memoire 
emphasizes the need to provide in the Statute for the 
establishment of a system of inspection and control to 
investigate atomic installations projected by states re- 
ceiving aid and to verify the use of fissionable and other 
materials supplied to such states. The Government of 
the United States agrees that a system of inspection and 
control would be useful to prevent international assist- 
ance made available for the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
from being diverted to other than peaceful purposes. It 
is noted that the Soviet Government believes that the 
Agency should have an appropriate staff of inspectors and 
an inspectorial apparatus. The Government of the United 
States would be pleased to receive for consideration more 
detailed views of the Soviet Government on the necessary 
scope of such Agency control and inspection system and 
the nature of such inspectorial apparatus. 
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8. It is assumed that this general question together 
with the other points referred to in the Soviet aide- 
memoire of October 1, 1955, will be discussed at the work- 
ing group meeting of the twelve nations now scheduled 
for February 27, 1956.” 


WASHINGTON, January 27, 1956. 
y 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF MARCH 20, 1956 


Having considered the note of the Government of the 
United States of America dated January 27, 1956, in which 
the desire is expressed to get acauainted with the more 
detailed point of view of the Soviet Government concern- 
ing the necessary extent of control on the part of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency and the inspection 
system and organization, the Soviet Government wishes 
to state the following: 


The Soviet Government in general has no objections to 
the extent and character of the Agency’s powers in the 
field of inspection, as they are defined in paragraph D 
of Article XIII of the draft Statute of the Agency which 
was distributed by the Government of the U.S.A. on 
August 22, 1955. However, for the purpose of averting 
abuses of the right of inspection on the part of the 
Agency, the Soviet Government considers it necessary that 
it should be especially stipulated in the Statute that veri- 
fication and control on the part of the Agency must be 
carried out with the observance of the sovereign rights 
of the states receiving aid and within the limits of the 
agreements between the respective states and the Agency. 

The Soviet Government agrees with the opinion of the 
Government of the U.S.A. that the details of such ques- 
tions as the extent of control on the part of the Agency, 
as well as the inspection system and organization, should 
be discussed at the conference of twelve countries which 
is now taking place in Washington. 


WaAsHINGTON, March 20, 1956. 


U.S. AIDE MEMOIRE OF JUNE 1, 1956 


At the meeting between Ambassador Zaroubin and Am- 
bassador Wadsworth™ on March 2, 1956 the following 
questions were raised: 





* Representatives of the United States, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Por- 
tugal, the Soviet Union, the Union of South Africa, and 
the United Kingdom met at Washington from Feb. 27 to 
Apr. 18, 1956, at the invitation of the United States and 
unanimously agreed upon a draft statute of an Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, for submission to an inter- 
national conference to be held at New York in September 
1956. For text of draft statute, see BULLETIN of May 21, 
1956, p. 852. 

“James J. Wadsworth, Deputy U.S. Representative to 
the United Nations and U.S. Representative for Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency Negotiations. 


October 22, 1956 


Would the Government of the Soviet Union be in- 
terested in exploring with the Government of the United 
States and the Governments of the other countries which 
will be rendering international assistance in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy, the possibility of reaching agree- 
ments to standardize the safeguards (against use of as- 
sistance in such a way as to further any military pur- 
pose) which these Governments would call for in rendering 
their assistance? Particularly, would the Government 
of the Soviet Union be willing to examine the possibility 
of an agreement among these same Governments that 
in the event the proposed International Atomic Energy 
Agency establishes effective minimum safeguards, these 
Governments would provide for their bilateral inter- 
national arrangements designed to extend peaceful uses 
assistance to be safeguarded by the Agency under its safe- 
guard system? 


WASHINGTON, June 1, 1956. 


SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF JULY 3, 1956 


In reply to the Aide-Memoire of the Department of 
State dated June 1, 1956, the Embassy of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics states that the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not object in principle to making a joint study 
with the Government of the United States and the govern- 
ments of other countries of the problem of safeguards to 
insure that special fissionable materials made available 
by the Agency are not used in such a way as to further 
any military purpose. 

With respect to the proposal of the Government of the 
United States that the system of safeguards of the Inter- 
national Agency be extended to include bilateral agree- 
ments on cooperation in the field of the peaceful use of 
atomic energy, it is well known that Article III, Paragraph 
5 of the draft Statute of the International Agency pro- 
vides for possible extension of Agency safeguards to cover 
bilateral agreements. In this connection the Soviet Gov- 
ernment believes that the consideration of this problem 
could be resumed after the Statute of the Agency is 
adopted by the Conference “ and after it is ratified by the 
countries involved. 


WASHINGTON, July 3, 1956. 


U.S. AIDE MEMOIRE OF AUGUST 15, 1956 


The Department of State has noted in the aide-memoire 
of the Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
of July 3, 1956, replying to the Department of State’s 
aide-memoire of June 1, 1956, that the Soviet Government 
does not object in principle to making a joint study with 
the Government of the United States and other interested 


“The Conference on the Statute of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency opened at New York on Sept. 20, 
1956. For texts of opening statements by Lewis L. 
Strauss and James J. Wadsworth, see BULLETIN of Oct. 
8, 1956, p. 535. 
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governments of the problem of safeguards to ensure that 
nuclear materials made available by the International 
Atomic Energy Agency are not used in such a way as to 
further any military purpose. This willingness to do so 
is in keeping with the emphasis placed by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in its aide-memoire of October 1, 1955, and on 
more recent occasions, on the necessity of adequate meas- 
ures to safeguard peaceful uses assistance against diver- 
sion to military purposes. 

Assuming that a draft Statute for the Agency will be 
adopted by the September Conference and will subse- 
quently come into effect, it will still be some time, how- 
ever, before the safeguards prescribed in the Statute will 
be operative. As indicated by the first question posed in 
the Department of State’s aide-memoire of June 1, 1956, 
the Government of the United States is also interested, 
therefore, in exploring the possibilities of reaching agree- 
ment to standardize the safeguarding terms on which 
countries would supply on a bilateral basis atomic energy 
assistance in the peaceful uses field. 

In this connection, it is recalled that the Soviet Govern- 
ment in its Memorandum of July 18, 1955, stated that the 
Soviet Union had already initiated a program for render- 
ing such assistance to a number of states and that it 
intended to broaden this circle of states. 

The Government of the United States has recently 
entered into bilateral agreements for furnishing certain 
countries assistance in the application of atomic energy 
to the production of power. For the information of the 
Soviet Government, there is enclosed the text of the safe- 
guards provisions (Enclosure One) that have proved 
acceptable to the governments concerned and have been 
incorporated into these agreements. These provisions are 
designed to be substantially the same as those set forth 
in the draft Statute of the proposed International Atomic 
Energy Agency. 

Canada and the United Kingdom are also making bi- 
lateral arrangements for supplying assistance in the 
peaceful uses field. France, it is understood, has similar 
plans. 

The Government of the United States believes that 
early agreement on the application, to new bilateral ar- 
rangements for peaceful uses assistance, of uniform safe- 
guards no less comprehensive than those now contained in 
the draft Statute of the Agency, would not only help to 
assure the future effectiveness of the Agency but would 
also serve to advance the cause of world security. The 
Government of the United States, therefore, would like to 
propose an early commencement of staff level talks to ex- 
plore the possibility of reaching such agreement. 

It is noted in the Soviet aide-memoire of July 3, 1956, 
that the Soviet Government considers that the question 
of agreement on Agency application of its safeguards 
system to bilateral assistance arrangements should be 
postponed until after the adoption of the draft Statute by 
the forthcoming International Conference and its ratifica- 
tion by the countries involved. The Government of the 
United States suggests that this question could be given 
further consideration as one aspect of the proposed ex- 
ploratory talks. In this connection, there is also enclosed 
the text of the provision (Enclosure Two) being included 
in the United States bilateral] agreements concerning the 
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possibility of the future application of safeguards by the 
Agency. 

Canada, France, and the United Kingdom have indicated 
their interest in participating in such talks. 

Assuming that the Soviet Government is also interested, 
it is proposed that the talks be held in Washington, D.C,, 
in the first part of September. As early a reply as possible 
would be appreciated. 

The question of safeguarding peaceful uses of atomic 
energy assistance against diversion to military purposes 
is a matter of great public interest throughout the world. 
Accordingly, if the Soviet Government sees no objection, 
it is suggested that the recent exchange of aide-memoire 
on these proposed talks be made a matter of public record. 


WASHINGTON, August 15, 1956. 

[Enclosure 1] 

ARTICLE INCORPORATED IN BILATERAL AGREEMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR EXTENDING ASSISTANCE IN RELATION 
TO THE PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Tert of Article on Safeguards 


The Government of____ and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States emphasize their common 
interest in assuring that any material, equipment, or 
device made available to the Government of 
pursuant to this agreement shall be used solely for civil 
purposes. 





A. Except to the extent that the safeguards provided 
for in this agreement are supplanted, by agreement of the 
parties as provided in article XII, by safeguards of the 
proposed international atomic energy agency, the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of this agreement, shall have the 
following rights: 


1. With the objective of assuring design and operation 
for civil purposes and permitting effective application of 
safeguards, to review the design of any (i) reactor and 
(ii) other equipment and devices the design of which the 
United States Commission determines to be relevant to 
the effective application of safeguards, which are to be 
made available to the Government of__ : 
or any person under its jurisdiction by the Government 
of the United States or any person under its jurisdiction, 
or which are to use, fabricate or process any of the fol- 
lowing materials so made available, source material, spe- 
cial nuclear material, moderator material, or any other 
material designated by the United States Commission. 

2. With respect to any source or special nuclear material 
made available to the Government of___ = 
or any person under its jurisdiction by the Government 
of the United States or any person under its jurisdiction 





and any source or special nuclear material utilized in, 
recovered froin, or produced as a result of the use of any 
of the following materials, equipment, or devices so made 
available: (i) source material, special nuclear material, 
moderator material, or other material designated by the 
United States Commission, (ii) reactors, (iii) any other 
equipment or device designated by the United States 
Commission as an item to be made available on the con- 
dition that the provision of this subparagraph A-2 will 
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apply, (a) to require the maintenance and production of 
operating records and to request and receive reports for 
the purpose of assisting in insuring accountability for 
such materials ; and (b) to require that any such material 
in the custody of the Government of____ pease 
or any person under its jurisdiction be subject to all of 
the safeguards provided for in this article and the guar- 
anties set forth in article XIV; 

8. To require the deposit in storage facilities desig- 
nated by the United States Commission of any of the 
special nuclear material referred to in subparagraph 
A-2 of this article which is not currently utilized for 
civil purposes in___———————saand ~which is not purchased 
pursuant to article VII, paragraph E (a) of this agree- 
ment, transferred pursuant to article VII, paragraph E 
(b) of this agreement, or otherwise disposed of pursuant 
to an arrangement mutually acceptable to the parties; 

4. To designate, after consultation with the Govern- 
ment of __, personnel who, accompanied, if 
either party so requests, by personnel designated by the 
Government of , Shall have access in 

_____ to all places and data necessary to account 
for the source and special nuclear materials which are 
subject to subparagraph A-2 of this Article to determine 
whether there is compliance with this agreement and to 
make such independent measurements as may be deemed 
necessary ; 

5. In the event of noncompliance with the provisions 
of this article or the guaranties set forth in article XIV 
and the failure of the Government of to 
carry out the provisions of this article within a reason- 
able time, to suspend or terminate this agreement and re- 
quire the return of any materials, equipment, and devices 
referred to in subparagraph A-2 of this article; 

6. To consult with the government of __in the 
matter of health and safety. 








B. The Government of __———_sUurndertake to facili- 
tate the application of the safeguards provided for in this 
article. 


{Enclosure 2] 

ARTICLE INCORPORATED IN BILATERAL AGREEMENTS OF THE 
Unitrep STATES FOR EXTENDING ASSISTANCE IN RELATION 
TO PEACEFUL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Tert of Article on International Atomic Energy Agency 


The Government of and the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America affirm their common 
interest in the establishment of an international atomic 
energy agency to foster the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
In the event such an international agency is created: 





1. The parties will consult with each other to determine 
in what respects, if any, they desire to modify the pro- 
visions of this agreement for cooperation. In particular, 
the parties will consult with each other to determine in 
what respects and to what extent they desire to arrange 
for the administration by the international agency of those 
conditions, controls, and safeguards, including those re- 
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lating to health and safety standards, required by the 
international agency in connection with similar assistance 
rendered to a cooperating nation under the aegis of the 
international agency. 

2. In the event the parties do not reach a mutually 
satisfactory agreement following the consultation pro- 
vided in paragraph A of this article, either party may by 
notification terminate this agreement. In the event this 
agreement is so terminated, the Government of 
shall return to the United States Com- 
mission all source and special nuclear materials received 
pursuant to this agreement and in its possession or in the 
possession of persons under its jurisdiction. 





SOVIET AIDE MEMOIRE OF SEPTEMBER 24, 1956 © 


In its Aide-Memoire of August 15, 1956, the Department 
of State raises the question of the standardization of 
safeguards against the utilization for military purposes 
of assistance rendered under bilateral agreements on the 
peaceful use of atomic energy even before the Statute 
of the International Agency and corresponding safe- 
guards provided by it enter into force. This Aide- 
Memoire also raises the question of the extension, after 
the Statute enters into force, of the system of safeguards 
provided by the Statute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency to bilateral agreements on such safeguards. 

The Soviet Government has no objection to the pro- 
posal of the United States Government for a study of the 
possibility of standardizing safeguards. Taking into con- 
sideration the fact that the question of safeguards 
directly affects the interests of all countries receiving 
assistance, the Soviet Government deems it desirable to 
consider this question in participation with the nations 
represented at the General Conference on the Statute of 
the International Agency, as well as with other interested 
nations. The desirability of such a procedure in studying 
this question is dictated by the fact that, as is well known, 
the governments of a number of nations express certain 
considerations concerning the safeguards—considerations 
which must be taken into account. 

As far as the question of the extension of the system 
of safeguards of the International Atomic Energy Agency 
to bilateral agreements is concerned, the consideration of 
this question, in the opinion of the Soviet Government, 
could be taken up after the Statute of the Agency is 
adopted, taking into account the results of the Conference, 
after the necessary ratification of the Statute. 

The Soviet Government has no objection to the publi- 
eation of the recently exchanged Aide-Memoire concerning 
safeguards. 


WasHinaton, September 24, 1956. 


‘SHanded by the Counselor of the Soviet Embassy, 
Sergei R. Striganov, to Under Secretary Hoover. 
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Need for Reunifying Germany 
Through Free Elections 


Press release 531 dated October 10 
U.S. NOTE TO GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


The following note was delivered by the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the Embassy of the 
Federal Republic of Germany at Washington on 
October 9. 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica presents its compliments to the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany and has the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of the Federal 
Government’s note of September 2, 1956, which 
enclosed a copy of the memorandum addressed to 
the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the question of the reunification of 
Germany. 

The Government of the United States fully 
shares the Federal Government’s view that it is 
incumbent upon the four powers to fulfill the task 
undertaken by them in the directive issued by the 
Heads of Government at Geneva in July 1955? 
for the reunification of Germany by means of free 
elections carried out in conformity with the na- 
tional interests of the German people and the 
interests of European security. This is a task 
which, as the note of the Federal Government 
points out, cannot be adequately fulfilled “by mere 
assent to the principle of reunification, without 
any agreements being reached regarding practical 
ways and means of realizing it.” 

The achievement of German reunification in 
freedom is a fundamental goal of United States 
policy. Together with the governments of France 
and the United Kingdom, the Government of the 
United States put forward proposals at the 
Geneva meeting of Foreign Ministers in 1955 for 
the reunification of Germany by free elections and 
for a treaty of assurance giving the Soviet Union 
far-reaching security safeguards when Germany 
was reunified. So far, however, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has refused to discuss these proposals. 
The Government of the United States nevertheless 
continues to hope that the Soviet Government will 
fulfill its responsibilities in accordance with the 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 24, 1956, p. 485. 
2 Ibid., Aug. 1, 1955, p. 176. 
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agreement reached by the Heads of Government, 
For its part, the Government of the United States 
will not cease to pursue its efforts to achieve the 
reunification of Germany, the continued division 
of which constitutes a grave injustice to the Ger- 
man people and makes impossible the establish- 
ment of a basis for lasting peace and security in 
Europe. 

To this end, the Government of the United 
States welcomes the initiative taken by the Fed- 
eral Government and ‘shares the desire set forth 
in the latter’s memorandum that it may lead to 
an exchange of views which might promote agree- 
ment among the Four Powers on reunification, as 
well as on a sound system of European security, 
which can be achieved only if Germany is reunited, 

In transmitting to the Soviet Government a 
copy of its reply to the note of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Government of the United States 
is conveying the hope that the Soviet Government 
will respond to the initiative of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in such a way that the Four Powers may 
be able to give effect to the agreement made at 
Geneva to achieve the reunification of Germany by 
means of free elections. 


U.S. NOTE TO U.S.S.R. 


The following note was delivered by the US. 
Embassy at Moscow to the Government of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on October 
10. Parallel notes were delivered at the same time 
to the Soviet Government by the Governments of 
France and the United Kingdom. 


The Government of the United States of 
America presents its compliments to the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and has the honor to refer to the memorandum 
which was addressed to the Soviet Government on 
the second of September by the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany and of which a 
copy was sent to the Government of the United 
States. The Government of the United States 
now has the honor to transmit to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment a copy of the reply which it has returned 
to the Government of the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The Government of the United States attaches 
great importance to the reunification of Germany, 
which is a basic objective of its policy. It is con- 
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vinced that the continued division of Germany 
must be brought to an end in the interests not only 
of the Germans themselves but of all nations 
anxious to safeguard the peace of Europe. The 
Governments of France, the United Kingdom, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United States have on various occasions acknowl- 
edged their responsibility for bringing about the 
reunification of Germany, and agreed in the direc- 
tive given by the Heads of Government of the 
Four Powers to their Foreign Ministers in July 
1955 to carry out this responsibility. No progress 
has been made since then. The detailed proposals 
put forward by the Western Powers at the subse- 
quent Foreign Ministers’ Conference, which were 
designed both to end the division of Germany and 
to establish a firm system of European security, 
have met with no affirmative response from the 
Soviet Union. 

The Government of the United States therefore 
hopes that the Soviet Government will give careful 
consideration to the German memorandum and 
will, in response to the initiative taken by the Fed- 
eral Government, state its view as to how effect 
can be given to the agreement made by the four 
Heads of Government at Geneva to restore Ger- 
man unity by means of free elections. 


Military Procurement Agreement 
With Germany 
Press release 536 dated October 12 


An agreement on procedures for the sale by the 
United States to the Federal Republic of Germany 
of military equipment, materials, and services was 
signed by Acting Secretary of State Herbert 
Hoover, Jr., and German Ambassador Heinz L. 
Krekeler in Washington, October 8, 1956. The 
agreement establishes arrangements for payment 
for the material, control and inspection, shipping, 
and other procedural arrangements relating to 
sales to the Federal Republic pursuant to section 
106 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended. 


Controls Over Dollar Imports 
Relaxed by Austria 

The Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of State (press release 532) announced on 


October 11 that a significant expansion of the list 
of items which may now be imported into Austria 
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from the dollar area without import licenses has 
been decided by the Austrian Cabinet and will 
become effective on October 15. At that time the 
Austrian “Dollar Liberalization List” will be ex- 
panded to include approximately 40 percent of 
Austrian imports from the dollar area based on 
imports in 1953. 

As only 8 percent of Austria’s dollar imports 
had previously been free from quantitative restric- 
tions, this new action is an important step toward 
reestablishing free, competitive trade between 
Austria and the United States without discrimi- 
nation against dollar goods. 

Included in the new liberalization list are many 
types of industrial machinery and various ores, 
cotton (as of January 1, 1957), wool, iron and steel 
sheets, ferro alloys, crude oil and fuel oil, vehicle 
tires weighing more than 100 kilograms, some 
leathers, hides, and skins, various agricultural 
machinery items, and textile machinery and equip- 
ment. Also included are electric motors, tele- 
vision transmitters, tape recorders, X-ray tubes 
and film, electric razors, electric room heaters, 
dish-cleaning machinery, spare parts for automo- 
biles, car heaters, typewriters and calculating 
machines, cameras, various chemical products, 
railroad engines and steam engines, books and 
magazines, gutta-percha, and cocoa beans. 

It is expected that a copy of the new Austrian 
“Dollar Liberalization List” (in German) will 
soon be available for consultation in the European 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce. An- 
nouncement of the arrival of this list will be made 
in the Foreign Commerce Weekly. 


United States To Participate 
in Tangier Conference 


The Department of State announced on October 
8 (press release 528) that Cavendish W. Cannon, 
Ambassador at Rabat, would head the U.S. dele- 
gation to a conference opened that day at Fedala 
by the Sultan of Morocco. The Moroccan Gov- 
ernment has invited to this meeting the representa- 
tives of the eight powers now participating in the 
international administration at Tangier. The 
purpose of the conference is to negotiate a settle- 
ment of questions raised by the reintegration of 
Tangier into Morocco and to examine possibilities 
for preserving the benefits of the special economic 
and financial regime characteristic of Tangier. 
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Working sessions of the conference will be held in 

Tangier. In addition to the host Government, the 

participants are Belgium, France, Italy, the Neth- 

erlands, Portugal, Spain, the United Kingdom, 

and the United States. 
In addition to Ambassador Cannon, the U.S. 

delegation includes the following advisers: 

C. Vaughan Ferguson, Jr., Consul General of the United 
States at Tangier 

John M. Raymond, Acting Deputy Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State 

Joseph M. Sweeney, Professor of International Law, New 
York University; consultant, Department of State 

Harold Wright, Telecommunications Adviser, U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency 

John Parke Young, Chief, International Finance Division, 
Department of State 


Alfred J. Erdos of the Office of International 
Conferences of the Department of State will serve 
as secretary to the delegation. 


Special Committee on Question 
of Defining Aggression 


The Department of State announced on October 
8 (press release 529) that William Sanders has 
been designated U.S. representative on the 1956 
Special Committee on the Question of Defining 
Aggression. This Committee was established by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations at its 
ninth session. The Committee will report to the 
eleventh session, which meets in November. 

The Special Committee will hold a series of 
meetings at the United Nations Headquarters in 
New York beginning on October 8. 


IFC Designated as Public 
International Organization 


WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 
White House press release dated October 4 
The President on October 2 issued an Executive 
order designating the International Finance Cor- 
poration as a public international organization en- 
titled to the benefits of the International Organi- 
zations Immunities Act of December 29, 1945. 
The International Organizations Immunities 
Act provides that certain privileges, exemptions, 
and immunities shal] be extended to such public 
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international organizations as shall have been des- 
ignated by the President through appropriate 
Executive order, and to their officers and employ- 
ees and the representatives of the member states 
to such organizations. 

The International Finance Corporation is a 
new international organization closely affiliated 
with the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. The United States became a 
member of the Corporation pursuant to the act of 
August 11, 1955, and the Corporation was formal- 
ly established on July 25, 1956, with headquarters 
in Washington. The objective of the new organi- 
zation is to encourage the growth of private enter- 
prise by providing, in association with local and 
foreign investors, risk capital for financing the 
establishment, improvement, and expansion of 
productive private enterprises in member coun- 
tries when other sources of funds are not available 
on reasonable terms. 

The designation made by the Executive order 
will extend to the International Finance Corpora- 
tion the same benefits as were extended in 1946 to 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10680! 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1 of 
the International Organizations Immunities Act, ap- 
proved December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669), and having 
found that the United States participates in the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation under the authority of the 
act of Congress approved August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 669), 
I hereby designate the International Finance Corpora- 
tion as a public international organization entitled to 
enjoy the privileges, exemptions, and immunities conferred 
by the said International Organizations Immunities Act. 

The designation of the International Finance Corpora- 
tion made by this order is not intended to abridge in any 
respect privileges, exemptions, and immunities which such 
corporation may have acquired or may acquire by treaty 
or congressional action; nor shall such designation be 
construed to affect in any way the applicability of the 
provisions of section 3, article V¥, of the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the Corporation deposited in the archives of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
October 2, 1956. 
*21 Fed. Reg. 7647. 
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U.S. Economic Policy and Programs in the Far East 


by Howard P. Jones 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Economic Affairs* 


This morning I shall endeavor to outline some 
of the economic aspects of what your Government 
is trying to do toward maintaining the independ- 
ence of the free nations of the Far East and to 
describe something of the political climate in 
which we must work. In approaching this sub- 
ject, I shall focus to some extent upon the Philip- 
pines as an example of how we work in partnership 
with these free nations. The accomplishments of 
the Philippines since independence are well known 
to most of us here, as well as the part played in 
those accomplishments by our distinguished friend 
and colleague, Governor Cuaderno,? who shares 
this platform. 

I shall start out by making two assumptions: 
first, that the problems which face us in Asia and 
the major trends in Asia are well known to this 
group, and I shall therefore not take up time in 
preliminary analysis; second, that your main in- 
terest in what a representative of the Department 
of State may say will center around the question, 
“What is your Government doing about it?” 

American policy in the Far East can be stated 
very simply. It is to strengthen the countries of 
the free world, and to curb the power and prevent 
expansion of communism. To do this, it is essen- 
tial to help the people of free Asia in their aspira- 
tions for independence and a better life in an 
atmosphere of peace and prosperity while at the 
same time insuring military strength adequate to 
resist aggression. The mutual security program, 





* Address made before the Far East-America Council of 
Commerce and Industry at New York, N. Y., on Oct. 4. 

*Micuel Cuaderno, Sr., Governor of the Central Bank of 
the Philippines and newly elected chairman of the boards 
of the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund. 
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through technical and economic development as- 
sistance, is helping them to achieve their objec- 
tives. The military assistance part of the program 
is assisting some of these countries in maintaining 
internal order and security and in creating a first 
line of defense against aggression while they build 
up internally. 

These Asian people must have hope that they 
will be more secure and better off tomorrow than 
they are today. So long as this hope exists, we 
may assume that, barring aggression, these free 
nations will remain free. There will be no reason 
for them to succumb to the blandishments of com- 
munism. And thus our aid programs, in helping 
the governments of these countries to make such 
faith and hope possible, are forwarding United 
States objectives. 

You have all heard so much about the mutual 
security aspects of our foreign economic aid pro- 
grams that the words may have lost their meaning. 
The essence of the relationship, however, between 
the U.S. Government and these governments is 
one of partnership in achieving a mutually desired 
goal. But what are these programs? What do 
they accomplish ? 

Our foreign economic aid program is a diversi- 
fied portfolio. Economic aid extended by our 
Government to the countries of the Far East con- 
sists of grants for programs of technical assistance 
or “know-how.” It consists also of grants and 
loans (repayable in dollars or local currency) for 
economic development programs. It includes de- 
velopment loans by our Export-Import Bank. 

We also sell our agricultural food surpluses for 
local currency. Then, usually, we reloan the bulk 
of this money on a long-term basis to the Asian 
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governments for economic development. We also 
have programs for the exchange of teachers and 
students. We offer financial and other assistance 
in the building of nuclear research reactors. We 
train scientists under the U.S. atoms-for-peace 
program. 

In addition to what we do on a bilateral or 
country-to-country basis, we contribute to the fine 
work being done by the United Nations and its 
associated organizations and to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. These 
programs are, of course, substantially supple- 
mented by American private resources made avail- 
able through private investment in the area as well 
as through the important work being done in Asia 
by such private organizations as the Ford, Rocke- 
feller, and Armour Foundations. 

In order to encourage private American invest- 
ment, we have endeavored to negotiate investment- 
guaranty agreements. Because we recognize the 
advantages of cooperation among free Asian 
countries, we have a special fund to foster regional 
cooperation for expanding economic growth in 
Asia. This fund is being used for, among other 
purposes, a central regional nuclear research and 
training center soon to be established in the Philip- 
pines. Another example of a project under this 
fund is the development of a regional telecom- 
munications system to link Thailand, Laos, Viet- 
Nam, and other countries in Asia more closely to- 
gether. There is not a free country in Asia which 
has not benefited from at least a part of this port- 
folio. 

What the United States does serves only as a 
supplement to what the peoples of Asia themselves 
do. Theirs is the effort. We can only help. But 
this help can mean the difference between success 
or failure for these countries—between remaining 
free and succumbing to Communist pressures. At 
the least we can know that the progress which has 
been made in the economies of Asia has been in 
some part the result of our contribution. 


Economic Aid to the Philippines 


Let us be 
more specific. This is a Philippine discussion. 
Let me use the Philippines as an example of Amer- 
ica’s response to the problems of underdevelop- 


But even these are generalizations. 
> 


ment and see how the economic aid program in the 
Philippines is assisting the Philippine Govern- 
ment to that end. Please note again that I said 
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“assisting the Philippine Government,” for the 
major responsibility is in the hands of the indi- 
vidual governments which are hosts to our aid pro- 
And no aid program can accomplish 
much unless, working as partners with us, the 
governments concerned take the action necessary 
to encourage economic development. By the same 
token, the credit for accomplishment goes, and 
should go, not primarily to the country which 
makes the aid available or to the American ad- 
ministrators of such a program but rather to the 
officials of the governments directly concerned, 
The assistance program is in fact a joint enter- 
prise between the recipient government and the 
U.S. Government, and no projects or programs 
are ever undertaken which do not have the full 
support of these governments and on which, con- 
sequently, there is complete mutual agreement. 

It is readily apparent to even the most cursory 
observer of the Philippine scene that it is essen- 
tial that there be improvement in the lot of the 
rural inhabitants of the Philippines. This is nec- 
essary both for political stability and for economic 
development. Since the vast majority of Fili- 
pinos are dependent upon agriculture for their 
livelihood, it is essential to raise living standards 
in the rural areas if the internal market in the 
Philippines is to grow and thus attract increased 
investment. President Magsaysay is strongly en- 
couraging a rural development program designed 
to accelerate the development of a self-reliant 
citizenry capable of increasing their living stand- 
ards through administering self-help programs. 

United States economic assistance in the rural 
development field is designed to encourage this 
self-help process. Typical projects include the 
assistance of rural credit and marketing coopera- 
tives, irrigation, and agricultural extension serv- 
ices; also, local health centers. Available evi- 
dence indicates there has been a measurable im- 
provement in the conditions in those barrios where 
the rural development program has operated for 
some time. 

The interest of the Philippine Government in 
this program is shown by its plans te spend more 
than $40 million over the next 5 years for ex- 
panded rural community development. The train- 
ing for the expanded rural development project 
was begun at the Agricultural College at Los 
Plans have been 
considered for two additional training centers. 


grams. 


Banos in April of this year. 


In view of the importance of this program and 
S 
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its expected benefit to the Philippines, the United 
States provided an additional $4.2 million in fiscal 
year 1956 to help meet initial local costs for es- 
sential training. 

In addition to the assistance given to the rural 
areas which endeavors to increase income levels, 
I should like to spend a few moments describing 
what the Philippine Government and the United 
States economic assistance program jointly are 
accomplishing in directly assisting industrial de- 
velopment. It is of particular interest in view 
of the criticism by some Filipinos that the United 
States aid program is placing too much emphasis 
on agriculture. 


Industrial Development Center 


In February 1955, the Industrial Development 
Center (Ipc) was established. The purpose of 
this center is to stimulate private investment in 
small and medium-sized industry through pro- 
viding financial assistance and technical advisory 
services for prospective investors and local indus- 
tries. In this fashion, American aid encourages 
local private investment in industry by providing 
financial and technical assistance. 

An industrial loan fund was established to sup- 
ply qualified enterprises with peso financing in 
order to help overcome the shortage of capital. 
The banks are encouraged to change their lending 
habits and make funds available to industrial 
enterprises. This is done by making time deposits 
available to the banks from counterpart funds 
equal to the size of the banks’ loans to the borrow- 
ing firms. In the 6-month period from August 
1955 to February 1956, 90 manufacturing firms 
received financing aid; 51 of these were new 
establishments. 

In March 1956, the Export-Import Bank ex- 
tended a $65 million line of credit to the Philip- 
pines.2 This included a $15 million line of credit 
for importing capital goods from the United 
States for Inc-type projects. The Ipc has been 
given the responsibility for processing for subse- 
quent approval by the Central Bank all applica- 
tions for credit under this $15 million program. 

In order to alleviate the problems created by 
the shortage of qualified technicians in the Philip- 
pines, the Inc’s Engineering and Technology De- 
partment is giving technical-engineering assist- 
ance to firms in fields as diverse as brickmaking 





*BuLietin of Apr. 2, 1956, p. 568. 
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machinery, electroplating, and chemical-product 
manufacture. The Inc is also engaged in advising 
manufacturers in accounting procedures and cost 
control. Another function which has given prom- 
ise of being of considerable benefit to industry in 
the Philippines is the training of industrial super- 
visors by the Inc’s Institute for Industrial Super- 
visors. It thus may be seen that the U.S. aid 
program in the Philippines jointly with the Phil- 
ippine Government is attacking each of the major 
bottlenecks—the lack of balance and diversifica- 
tion in the economy, the lack of trained personnel 
and lack of capital, the low productivity and low 
income levels. 

How successful is this program? How well is it 
performing its function of encouraging private 
investment and thus advancing the economic prog- 
ress of the Philippines? Unfortunately, there is 
no way of measuring what the results would have 
been had there been no program in the Philippines. 
All we can do is to look at the economy of the 
Philippines and decide if it is stagnating, retro- 
gressing, or moving forward. Examination of the 
available statistics leads to the optimistic conclu- 
sion that the Philippines has embarked on the 
right road to economic advancement. 

The latest available information indicates that 
the general expansion of economic activity which 
has been present in the Philippines for the past 2 
years is continuing. All of us here are aware of 
the new industries continually being established 
in the Philippines. Manufacturing activity is re- 
ported to be about 20 percent higher than the same 
period of last year. Investment, as measured by 
the paid-up capital of newly registered corpora- 
tions and partnerships in the second quarter of 
1956, was almost 50 percent above the second quar- 
ter of 1955. 

There are, of course, serious dangers ahead. But 
there is every reason to believe that the Philippine 
Government will follow an economic course which 
will bring a more plentiful life to all Filipinos 
and, at the same time, increase the strength and 
already high prestige of the Philippines through- 


out the world. 


Other Aid Programs 
Viet-Nam 

So much for the Philippines. Let us take a look 
at the accomplishments of another type of pro- 
gram. <A little over a year ago, the newly inde- 
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pendent government of Viet-Nam was fighting 
for its life. It was faced with the military and 
subversion threat of the Communists to the north 
of the 17th parallel; it was confronted with in- 
ternal strife. Self-seeking religious sects were 
challenging the government with their own armies. 
Hundreds of thousands of refugees who had fled 
from the Communists in the north had to be cared 
for and resettled. The problems facing this new 
nation were well nigh overwhelming. 

What is the situation today? We now find a 
firmly entrenched nationalist government under 
the leadership of President Diem. This govern- 
ment has proved its capacity not only to survive 
in face of Communist subversive efforts but to as- 
sume the responsibilities of independence, includ- 
ing the holding of free elections for an assembly 
which is now drafting a constitution for a free 
Viet-Nam. 

The American aid program, concentrating on: 

(1) strengthening the internal security of the 
country, 

(2) assisting in the resettlement of the 800,000 
refugees, 

(3) aiding the Viet-Nam government in sta- 
bilizing and developing the economy, 


was a factor in this achievement. 


Indonesia 

In Indonesia the American aid program, apart 
from our agricultural disposal program, has been 
largely in the form of technical assistance. <A brief 
recital of some of the accomplishments of that 
program may bring home to us the significance of 
these efforts. 

Malaria in Indonesia is called the swamp 
dragon. It is the most feared and most common 
disease. It has been estimated that 30 million 
people in Indonesia 5 years ago were under con- 
stant exposure to malaria. Four years ago in some 
areas of east Java, one baby in two was destined 
to have malaria before he reached his first birth- 
day. Most children born today in these same areas 
will never have the disease. Extensive checks 
made last year in controlled parts of east Java 
failed to find a single case of malaria among chil- 
dren born after three annual DDT sprayings of 
the area. The disease chain had been broken. 
Under the cooperative Indonesian-American con- 
trol program, four million Indonesians have been 
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so protected from malaria. The gains come not 
alone in better health and happier people. The 
program is conservatively estimated to be re- 
sponsible for an annual increase in rice production 
of 58,000 tons, or more than 2 days’ rice ration for 
every man, woman, and child in Indonesia. In 
one area alone, over 50,000 acres of land abandoned 
because of malaria have been put back into pro- 
duction. This program is currently being ex- 
panded, and it is estimated that 4 years from now 
the danger of succumbing to malaria will have 
been practically eliminated for the 80 million 
people of Indonesia. 

Indonesia is one country of the Far East which 
still has a frontier. The young man of Indonesia 
can in fact “go west.” Thousands of acres of land 
in Sumatra, Sumbawa, Sulawesi, and other islands 
are yielding to the advance of agricultural 
machinery piloted by young Indonesians who are, 
directly or indirectly, U.S.-trained. Last year 
some 30,000 families went “west” and established 
new farms in frontier areas. 

Most Indonesians are farmers. Holdings are 
small, frequently no larger than one acre; the 
farmer’s problem is simply that of increasing 
production on his own piece of land so that his 
family may have a better living. The farmer’s 
problem is also the Government’s problem, be- 
cause insufficient agricultural production in Indo- 
nesia has necessitated large food imports requiring 
foreign exchange which the young nation needs 
to spend on the import of capital goods. 

As a result of research by the Indonesian Agri- 
culture Research Station in Bogor, which has two 
U. S. rice-breeding specialists on its staff, purified 
rice seed has been developed which produces 3314 
percent higher yields per acre. Approximately 
one-third of the farmers on Java are already using 
this purified seed. U.S. corn breeders working 
with their Indonesian counterparts have developed 
a new variety of corn which has already proved 
able to produce 300 percent higher yields than 
indigenous varieties. The U.S. program in Indo- 
nesia has helped set up mechanized production 
units in cottage industry villages; assisted in the 
Indonesian Government’s loan fund, which ex- 
tends credit to private industry to mechanize its 
operations; provided consulting services for pri- 
vately owned factories; and assisted the Govern- 
ment in the exploration of its natural resources. 
Improvements made at Tandjong Priok, Djakar- 
ta’s harbor, in efficient handling of cargo have 
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resulted in a saving of a total of $8 million over 
a 15-month period. 

Finally, Indonesia is being assisted in the vital 
area of education—in vocational education at the 
trade-school level and higher education in the fields 
of medicine, engineering, and agriculture. 

These are just samples selected at random, but 
they may serve to illustrate what is being done. 


Private Foreign Investment 

One of the great forces in Asia today is na- 
tionalism. Nationalism is a positive force. It 
can be a great constructive force. But there are 
sme in Asia who are demanding bans against 
foreign investments, who are urging their govern- 
ments to amplify their role as enterpreneurs, and 
who maintain that all important sectors of the 
national economy should be in the hands of na- 
tionals of the country, not outsiders. And at this 
point I should like to emphasize that there are 
some things economic aid on a government-to- 
government basis cannot do. 

Economic aid in any form must be marginal. 
A priceless component of economic progress in a 
free society is the impetus and drive of private 
It is a heartening fact that virtually all 
the free countries of Asia are now themselves tak- 
ing steps to encourage and stimulate the growth 


{ of a private, indigenous, entrepreneurial commu- 


nity. In almost every one of these countries there 
are now special institutions or programs to assist 
would-be local private investors in financing new 
productive enterprises. Burma and now Laos are 
the most recent examples of countries undertaking 
such a program. 

As highly desirable as private local investment 
is, however, it still is unable to inject into the na- 
tional economies of these countries many of the 
modern skills, technical knowledge, and the large 
sums of capital and foreign exchange required 
for large-scale enterprises. The one best and by 
all odds most efficient source for this is private 
foreign investment. There are today ample capi- 
tal, managerial, and technical skills available in 
private industry to do the job that has to be done 
in Asia. But these skills are not present to any 
degree in Asia as of today. 

The question may properly be asked, Why 
should the United States Government through 
taxation funnel American capital into Asian coun- 
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tries as, at best, a poor substitute for what private 
American investors themselves could do? Is it 
because our private investment capital won’t go 
there? Because these countries are suspicious of 
private foreign entrepreneurs and won’t let them 
in? Because they are suspicious of the West? Be- 
cause these countries believe in socialism and in- 
sist on government operation of enterprises that 
are privately owned in most Western countries? 
Because they are nationalistic and insist on run- 
ning their own economic as well as _ political 
affairs? 

Some of these answers apply in some countries; 
others, in other countries. Whatever the reasons, 
they are likely to be based more upon fear than 
upon reality. The United States itself was to a 
significant degree built by British and European 
capital. In 1790, the year after the United States 
of America came into being, total foreign assets 
in the United States (about $75 million) com- 
prised as much as 10 percent of our total national 
wealth. During the 19th century net foreign capi- 
tal amounting to over $3 billion poured into the 
United States; yet the percentage of foreign as- 
sets had fallen early in the 19th century to 4 per- 
cent of our total national wealth and remained 
at approximately that figure throughout the cen- 
tury. 

What happened was that we used this foreign 
investment as a nucleus, around which our na- 
tional economy grew. By 1955 total foreign 
assets in the U.S. were estimated at about $29.6 
billion, yet this amount was only about 2 per- 
cent of our national wealth. The less devel- 
oped countries of today can utilize foreign 
capital in the same way. Private foreign invest- 
ment should properly be judged less by its effect 
upon the balance of payments, through profit re- 
mittances, than by the catalytic effect which it may 
have upon the increase in the rate of growth of 
national income. It is your job and mine to help 
remove the fear which is forestalling private capi- 
tal from moving into and being accepted by Asia. 
It is our job to convince the leaders of these na- 
tions that there is more mutual aid in foreign pri- 
vate investment for productive purposes which 
does not intrude upon national objectives than 
there is in all the governmental aid programs in 
the world—sound though the latter may be and 
proud though we as Americans can be of the part 
our country is playing in extending this aid. 
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Let me cite just one small instance. I shall not 
mention the country, but in one underdeveloped 
nation last year a single American industry began 
investments of more than $160 million. In this 
same country, the United States aid program, 
making an important contribution too, totaled 
little more than $10 million a year. This puts the 
matter in proper perspective, providing a hint as 
to what these countries might anticipate from 
private foreign investment, once they establish a 
climate in which it can operate. And it should 
not be forgotten that, in addition to providing 
basic facilities in the country, employment, and 
technical education for the workers, the govern- 
ment itself gains at once and substantially through 
its power of taxation. The arrangement is one 
of mutual benefit and should be so regarded. 


New Communist Tactics 


This brief examination of “what your Govern- 
ment is doing about it” can perhaps be made more 
meaningful by some reference to the new Com- 
munist tactics in the Far East. 

To the leaders in the Kremlin, ever eager to 
capitalize on situations of weakness, the mass 
Asian frustration over their economic lot must 
have seemed readymade for the Communists’ ex- 
ploitation. Almost as soon as mainland China be- 
‘ame Communist, it began to flood free Asia with 
propaganda of fantastic achievements which the 
Communists asserted were the fruits of a Marxian 
approach. That many of the claims were beyond 
the realm of plausibility did not wholly detract 
from their propaganda value among the unsophis- 
ticated and those yearning for, and ever ready to 
believe that there might be, an economic panacea. 
Until 1955, however, the Communist bloc largely 
limited itself to eulogies of its achievements and to 
admonitions to the free Asian countries not to 
accept foreign aid lest they lose their independ- 
ence and revert to their colonial status. The Com- 
munists shed crocodile tears for the plight of the 
underdeveloped countries. Since they gave no 
foreign aid themselves, they denounced it as iniq- 
uitous and an instrument of imperialism. 

Speaking at the 6th session of the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in 1951, the Soviet 
delegate decried all Western aid to the underde- 
veloped countries and stated, “the underdeveloped 
countries should not respond to the blackmail 
practiced against them in the guise of technical 
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assistance.” He warned the underdeveloped coun. 
tries that “the United States and the United 
Kingdom had greater interest in exporting capital 
than the underdeveloped countries had in import- 
ing such funds.” He urged instead that the coun. 
tries achieve th».r economic progress through the 
sweat of their own efforts. 

This was typical of the Communist line until the 
end of 1954. Communist trade with the Far East 
up to that point was negligible and consisted pri- 
marily of samples of industrial equipment which 
could not be bought. 

Suddenly the Communist line shifted. The So- 
viet economic policy veered from one of autarchy 
within the Soviet bloc to a view that foreign trade 
is both an “organic part of the socialist economic 
system” and “an integral element of Soviet for- 
eign policy.” Soviet trade groups and economic 
missions suddenly arrived on the Asian scene. 
That genial pair of salesmen, Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, took the long trip to the Far East 
to drum up business. 

As a result, the bloc countries now have trade 
agreements with five of the countries of the Far 
East and South Asia: Burma and India each have 
8 and Indonesia has 7; Ceylon 6; and Cambodia 
one. Such agreements generally do not go beyond 
specifying amounts and types of goods for which 
the two countries involved will provide official 
trading facilities. They do not assure that trade 
will reach the specified levels, and in actual prac- 
tice exchanges have often been much lower. In 
effect, these much-touted trade agreements amount 
to little more than simple declarations of intent to 
trade. Nevertheless, the Sino-Soviet bloc’s trade 
with free Asia has been increasing. For South 
Asia and the Far East taken together, the value of 
this trade has increased about 20 percent above the 
level in 1953. However, it still remains a small 
percentage of free Asia’s total trade. 

In its trade drive, the bloc has based much of its 
appeal on the needs of underdeveloped countries 
to expand their markets for agricultural products 
and to stabilize their export earnings. They were 
not deterred from doing this by the fact that in 
previous years they had consistently denounced 
Asia’s trade with the West on the grounds that 
that trade consisted primarily of agricultural and 
other raw materials and was therefore colonial in 
nature. This was overlooked, however, by much 
of Asia when the bloe publicized its willingness to 
take agricultural commodities in surplus in free 
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Asia—sometimes at premium prices, as in the case 
of Ceylon rubber. State trading organizations 
have stood ready to carry out central decisions rap- 
idly, and all the organs of Communist propaganda 
lost little time in playing up the advantages of 
such trade and in fanning already strong preju- 
dices against Western economic policies—particu- 
larly surplus-disposal programs and various as- 
pects of U.S. aid policy. 

The Sino-Soviet bloc, however, has not had un- 
qualified smooth sailing. There has been dissatis- 
faction in Burma with Communist barter arrange- 
ments. ‘The former Prime Minister of Burma has 
been quoted as saying that “anyone who takes bar- 
ter when he can get cash is out of his mind.” The 
Burmese have found the Communist goods over- 
priced for their quality and uncertain as to deliv- 
ery. Much-advertised large Russian shipments of 
cement turned into an utter fiasco when the cement 
caked on the docks because of improper packing 
and became unusable. Fountain pens manufac- 
tured in Communist China proved balky when 
applied to paper. Burma disposed of large quan- 
tities of its surplus rice to China but could scarcely 
have been pleased when Communist China turned 
around and exported rice to Burma’s traditional 
cash customers. 

The final score on this Communist game of “clap 
in, clap out” is not yet in. The Communists are 
intensifying their trade efforts. In this arena the 
competition is between Communist bureaucrats 
and American and other Western private busi- 
nessmen. Even though the Communist competi- 
tion is likely to be anything but fair, we have no 
fear of the outcome. 

There is another aspect of this problem to which 
we all need to be alert. The Chinese Communists 
are buying rice from Burma at fictitious prices and 
selling rice to Burma’s own customers—Ceylon 
and Pakistan. They are even selling some rice to 
Japan. This is better than a triple play; it helps 
entangle the free countries in the Communist eco- 
homic spider web and reduces the amount of rice 
Taiwan and other free countries such as Burma, 
Thailand, and the United States can sell to Japan. 

While this is going on, an intensive effort is 
under way to invade Southeast Asian markets and 
incidentally elbow out Japan. Red China con- 
sumer goods—from bicycles to bandanas—are be- 
ginning to pour into such centers as Bangkok and 
Singapore. The goods are priced below the mar- 
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ket, but the quality is poor. A large thermos 
bottle, for example, is priced at less than $1.00 
U. S., but purchasers find it only lasts a short time. 
Both fear and artificially favorable terms play 
their part in this campaign. Chinese merchants 
are assigned quotas by the Communists, and the 
goods are delivered on consignment. 

Perhaps even more spectacular than the Com- 
munist trade offensive is the completely new face 
which the Communists are showing in extending 
foreign aid. It is a sobering fact that since 1954 
members of the Sino-Soviet bloc, after years of 
denouncing foreign aid as an unvarnished instru- 
ment of Western imperialism, have agreed to ex- 
tend to 11 underdeveloped countries in the world 
the equivalent of $1 billion in credits for the pur- 
chase of Communist goods and technical services. 
The bulk of these credits have gone to Yugoslavia, 
Egypt, India, and Afghanistan. Indonesia and 
Cambodia have now been added to this list. Indo- 
nesia recently agreed to accept a line of credit 
from Soviet Russia equivalent to $100 million. 
According to the announcement, the terms of the 
loan call for 214 percent annual interest to be 
repaid in 12 years in commodities, pounds sterling, 
or other convertible currency. The individual 
projects for which the credit is to be utilized are 
to be agreed upon by the two governments. 

In assessing the attractiveness of the Russian 
economic aid offers, it is well to bear in mind that, 
although the Communists offer interest at 2 per- 
cent and 2% percent, their loans are generally 
payable within 10 to 15 years and usually do not 
provide for any grace period before the beginning 
of payments on principal. Under our mutual se- 
curity program, the United States makes 40-year 
loans with interest at 3 percent if repaid in dollars 
or 4 percent if repaid in local currency. The de- 
velopment loans of our own Export-Import Bank, 
although they currently bear a somewhat higher 
rate of interest, are often for a longer term than 
are the Communist offers and usually provide for 
some grace period. 

These new Communist efforts need not throw us 
off stride. It is important for us not to outbid but 
to outperform the Communists. As President 
Eisenhower pointed out in his message to Congress 
on the Mutual Security Act last March 19,* “Our 
programs which were conceived in the common 





* Tbid., p. 545. 
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interests of the free nations must go ahead affirma- 
tively . . . to meet the common need.” Indeed, 


one of the surest indications that our programs 
have been sound and have been serving to 


strengthen the cause of freedom in Asia is the 
very fact that the international Communists have 
now felt compelled to undertake a program which 
superficially resembles our own. 

Enough has been said to give a brief glimpse of 
some of the things your Government is doing to 
meet the basic problems of the Far East, and to 
outline the political climate in which it works. I 
return to the theme with which I started—it is 


Advancing the Security of the Free World 


the policy of the United States Government to 
strengthen the governments of the free world and 
to curb the power and curtail the influence of the 
Communists. To accomplish this, it is essential to 
assist the governments of Asia in insuring that 
their people have hope that they will be more 
secure and better off tomorrow than they are to- 
day. If we remain steadfast in this policy, we 
may assume that, barring aggression, these free 
nations will remain free. As a partner in a great 
enterprise, the U.S. Government is helping the 
free countries of Asia to help themselves in the 
realization of this goal. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE TENTH SEMIANNUAL REPORT ON THE MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM! 


PRESIDENT’S LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting herewith the Tenth Semian- 
nual Report on the operations of the Mutual Se- 
curity Program, for the period January 1, 1956 
through June 30, 1956. 

The accomplishments during this six-month 
period under this program of mutual effort have 
further advanced the security, the economic prog- 
ress and the well-being of the United States and 
our partners in the free world. 


Tue Waite House, 


September 20, 1956 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE HALF-YEAR JANUARY- 
JUNE 1956 


Factors Affecting Mutual Security Policies 


The basic reasons for the mutual security pro- 
gram are clear. They have been spelled out many 
times in previous semiannual reports and discussed 
thoroughly and extensively by the President, the 
Secretary of State, and various congressional com- 
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mittees. Summed up in one sentence, the program 
rests on the simple and hard fact that United 
States long-term security and welfare are insepa- 
rably interwoven with the security and welfare of 
other free nations just as their security and welfare 
are tied in with ours. 

The reasons why it is in the best interests of the 
United States to carry on the cooperative military 
and economic effort with other independent na- 
tions were reiterated in March by the President in 
these words: * 

. . because there are still nations that are eager to 
strive with us for peace and freedom but, without our 
help, lack the means of doing so. 

. . . because there are still forces hostile to freedom 
that compel the free world to maintain adequate and co 
ordinated power to deter aggression. 

. . . because there are still peoples who aspire to sus- 
tain their freedom but confront economic obstacles that 


are beyond their capabilities of surmounting alone. 


*H. Doe. 481, 84th Cong., 2d sess.; transmitted 02 
Sept. 24. Reprinted here are excerpts from section I of 
the report, “Highlights of the Half-Year January-June 
1956,” and section II, “Use of Funds in Fiscal Year 1956.” 
The remaining two sections deal with program activities 
in selected countries and with other aspects of the pro 
gram, including investment guaranty insurance, liaison 
with U.S. business firms, and the escapee program. 

*From the President’s message to Congress on the mu- 
tual security program, March 1956 (BULLETIN of Apr. 2, 
1956, p. 545). 
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These facts are as fundamental to our own security and 
well-being as the maintenance of Our own armed forces. 


Mutuality of Effort 

One point should be strongly underlined. The 
“mutual” element in the mutual security plan is 
the key to the achievement of the “security” it 
seeks. By pooling its particular capabilities and 
resources and working in concert toward common 
goals, each nation participating in the program 
can achieve far more in terms of true military 
and economic security than it could obtain solely 
through its own efforts, and at considerably less 
cost to itself. This applies as well to the United 
States as to the other nations in the program. 

The concept of mutuality in our program oper- 
ations is illustrated by the following facts: 

p During the 6 years of the Nato defense 
buildup, European Nato nations have paid for 
85 percent of the total cost; they have supplied 
60 percent of the materiel used by European Nato 
forces; and they have provided the bulk of the 
manpower assigned or earmarked to Nato com- 
manders. 

p> In addition to men and funds, nations in 
Europe are furnishing bases and facilities for 
U. S. troops stationed abroad. <A large number 
of these bases and facilities are being provided 
under the Nato infrastructure program to which 
the United States has contributed about 38 per- 
cent of the cost. To date, over 140 airfields have 
been constructed under this program, many of 
which are occupied by units of the United States 
Air Force. In time of emergency, all these bases 
and facilities will be available to us. Without 
these bases, the effectiveness of our principal de- 
terrent, our nuclear retaliatory power, would be 
seriously impaired. 

p European countries generally are maintain- 
ing their defense expenditures at a high level. 
In 1954 and 1955, these expenditures averaged 
about $12 billion a year, only a moderate decline 
from the postwar peak of $12.8 billion in 1953. 
Total defense expenditures for Nato countries 
are again rising and are now estimated to be run- 
ning at a rate of $13 billion annually; U. S. mili- 
tary assistance furnished to these countries 
amounted to $1.9 billion in 1955. 

p In the Middle East and South Asia, the ma- 
jor portion of U.S. military assistance goes to 
four countries—Greece, Turkey, Iran, and 
Pakistan. Defense expenditures of these coun- 
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tries in the 1956 fiscal year are estimated at sub- 
stantially more than double the value of military 
aid delivered by the United States. Greece and 
Turkey are making their military contributions 
to Nato. Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey, as members 
of the Baghdad Pact, have assumed responsibility 
in the collective defense of the Middle East area, 
so vital to the interests of the United States and 
other Western nations. 

p In the Far East, South Korea, Taiwan, and 
free Viet-Nam are devoting 50 to 60 percent of 
their budgetary expenditure to defense, maintain- 
ing large military forces to guard that important 
area against Communist aggression. U.S. contri- 
butions of military items and economic assistance 
enable those nations to place their forces in strate- 
gic positions for the defense of the free world. 

p While the United States is contributing a por- 
tion of the financial resources as well as the techni- 
cal advice required for economic development, 
generally the bulk of the investment is provided 
by the participating countries themselves. For 
example, the U.S. contribution to India’s first five- 
year plan has been about 6 percent of the total ex- 
penditure involved. In the 1956 fiscal year, the 
Philippines Government contributed more than 
70 percent of the total cost of joint economic de- 
velopment projects in which the United States 
participated. 

>In Latin America, where technical coopera- 
tion is the most widespread element of the mutual 
security program, U.S. obligations of $27 million 
for joint technical cooperation projects in fiscal 
year 1956 have been combined with host countries’ 
own contributions of about $50 million in curren- 
cies and an additional $23 —— in goods and 
services. 


Reappraisal of Program Direction 

While the fundamental objectives of the mutual 
security program remain clear and unchanged, 
several important developments have unfolded in 
the last year or so which bear directly on the 
methods and techniques we are using to achieve 
those objectives. As they affect mutual security 
operations, these developments center around two 
main points. One concerns the rising cost of 
building and maintaining a modern military 
establishment in participating countries and the 
growing competition between defense claims on a 
nation’s resources and the claims of economic 
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growth. The other concerns the Soviet “new 
look,” their growing industrial strength, and the 
expanded economic activities of the Sino-Soviet 
bloc in the Near East, South and Southeast Asia, 
and other strategic parts of the world. 

These two considerations have raised a number 
of questions on adapting the mutual security pro- 
gram to meet the issues that have grown out of 
new circumstances. The questions, in turn, in- 
volve a series of complex problems, few of which 
have an easy or pat solution. There is the prob- 
lem for example of keeping a proper balance be- 
tween the military and economic components of 
the mutual security program. In certain cases, 
there is unfortunately no satisfactory alternative 
to the maintenance of large and powerful but 
expensive forces. It would be foolish for instance 
to let down our guard in Europe, Korea, Taiwan, 
and free Viet-Nam. However, even accepting the 
necessity of maintaining adequate strength in 
those areas, we must consider to what extent ex- 
isting military forces should be modernized, and 
how much of a military burden the economies of 
the participating countries can stand. 

There is also the problem of the impact of 
sharply stepped-up Soviet economic efforts in the 
free world’s newly developing countries. In 
directing ourselves to this problem, we come up 
against a host of related questions. Should the 
program be enlarged? Should it be given greater 
flexibility to meet the new Soviet economic tactics? 
How much can other countries, particularly in 
Europe, contribute to the progress of less devel- 
oped areas? How much assistance can these areas 
effectively absorb? Should we give greater stress 
to short-term projects of popular appeal or con- 
tinue to emphasize long-range projects which 
though basic to economic improvement, may excite 
less popular interest? To what degree might it be 
effective to provide more assistance through multi- 
lateral channels and less through our bilateral 
programs? Can our economic assistance be put 
on a loan basis to a greater extent or would the 
widening of loan activities and the softening of 
their terms be self-defeating ? 

Several intensive studies of the mutual security 
program are planned or under way in an effort to 
find answers to these difficult questions. The re- 
sults of these various studies should insure that 
mutual security operations in the coming years 
will be conducted in a manner which will bring 
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maximum returns to the American people and 
provide our free world partners with the most ef- 
fective kind of military and economic cooperation. 


USE OF FUNDS IN FISCAL YEAR 1956 


The Total Picture 


During fiscal year 1956, total obligations or res- 
ervations made from funds available for the mu- 
tual security program amounted to nearly $2.4 
billion. Of this total, $843 million was obligated 
or reserved by the Department of Defense for 
direct military assistance; $1.5 billion was obli- 
gated by Ica [International Cooperation Admin- 
istration] for other than direct military programs, 
By far the largest share of total available funds 
was used for direct military aid and defense sup- 
port programs. About $158 million was used to 
pay the costs of ocean freight for surplus agri- 
cultural commodities, for support to various 
multilateral programs such as the activities of 
United Nations organizations and the Organiza- 
tion of American States, for escapee programs, 
and for other purposes related to mutual security 
objectives. 

Direct military assistance under the mutual 
security program is extended by providing weap- 
ons and other military supply items, by carrying 
out training programs, and by sharing in the 
financing of joint military facilities. 

Nonmilitary assistance is extended in one of 
three ways, depending on how the needs and cir- 
cumstances of the participating country relate to 
the policy objectives of the United States: (1) de- 
fense support and technical cooperation; (2) de- 
velopment assistance and technical cooperation; 
or (3) technical cooperation alone. 

Defense support programs are designed to help 
certain countries which are receiving military as- 
sistance to support appropriate levels of military 
strength while also maintaining and promoting 
political and economic stability. Such support 
involves furnishing economic resources to enable 
the recipient country to undertake defense activi- 
ties that otherwise would not be possible or to 
increase the recipient’s capacity to do so in the 
future. Without such support the security of the 
United States and other free world nations would 
be diminished to a serious extent, or would have 
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to be compensated for by the maintenance at far 
greater expense of additional U.S. forces and their 
deployment abroad. 

Development assistance is aid given primarily 
to promote economic development or to deal with 
other problems whose solution is necessary to 
create or maintain economic and political stability. 
In most nations, development assistance also com- 
plements programs of technical cooperation by 
providing needed supplies, commodities or funds. 
Usually this type of aid is required to make pos- 
sible or accelerate activities required to promote 
basic U.S. interests. 

Development assistance differs from defense 
support in that the former is directed wholly 
toward goals which are not military in character, 
whereas the latter has as one of its essential aims 
the attainment of military objectives. 

Through technical cooperation programs, we 
share knowledge, experience, techniques, and skills 
with the peoples of the economically less developed 
areas of the world for the purpose of helping them 
to advance their economic progress and raise their 
standard of living. These programs emphasize 
and consist largely of advisory services, teaching, 
training, and exchange of information; they do 
not include the provision of supplies and equip- 
ment beyond that which is required for effective 
demonstration purposes. Participation and inter- 
est in these programs are steadily growing, as evi- 
denced by the increasing share of host country 
contributions. 


Direct Military Programs 
Military Equipment 

During the first 6 months of 1956, $1.9 billion 
worth of military equipment and supplies was 
shipped to nations cooperating in the mutual de- 
fense of the free world. The greatest portion of 
this amount, almost two-thirds, was shipped to 
countries in Europe; the Asia and Pacific area was 
the next largest recipient, with about one-quarter 
of the total. Over 50 percent of the value of the 
military deliveries was made up of planes and 
related Air Force items. Another substantial por- 
tion, some 40 percent, represented ammunition, 
tanks and combat vehicles, artillery, and other 
equipment for ground forces. Ships, naval air- 
craft and supporting items for naval forces ac- 
counted for the remainder. 

These 6-month deliveries brought to $14.2 bil- 
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ICA OBLIGATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1956! 


(Millions of dollars) 
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lion the cumulative total of military equipment 
and supplies furnished to other friendly nations 
since the beginning of the program of military 
assistance in fiscal year 1950, with the proportions 
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going to the respective areas for the entire period 
being roughly similar to those for the half-year 
period. Ammunition, tanks and combat vehicles, 
and aircraft accounted for over 60 percent of all 
materiel furnished. Of the cumulative total, the 
ground forces received by far the largest share, 61 
percent. 


Nonmilitary Programs 

Almost half of the $1.5 billion obligated by 
Ica in fiscal year 1956 for other than direct mili- 
tary aid programs was used for the Far East, and 
within that area largely for South Korea, Taiwan, 
and free Viet-Nam.® 

The great bulk of the total funds for nonmili- 


tary programs was earmarked for activities in the 
category of defense support; development assist- 
ance and technical cooperation combined ac- 
counted for less than one-fifth of the overall 
amount. In the Far East, for example, about 95 
percent of the funds obligated was for defense 
support programs. In Europe, virtually all of 
the nonmilitary programs, primarily in Spain and 
Yugoslavia, were in the defense support category. 
Except for the $4.4 million used in programs 
under the Asian Development Fund, all of the 
obligations for development assistance, $157 
million, were for countries in the Near East and 
South Asia, and in Latin America. Funds for 
technical cooperation were used in a wide range 
of activities throughout all parts of the free world. 


. 


Notice of Intention To Participate in Limited Trade Agreement 


Negotiations With Cuba ' 


The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements on October 8 issued notice of the in- 
tention of the U.S. Government to participate, 
under the authority of the Trade Agreements Act 
as amended and extended, in limited trade agree- 
ment negotiations with the Government of Cuba. 

In these negotiations, the United States will give 
consideration to possible tariff concessions on cer- 
tain types of unmanufactured tobacco (see below) 
in exchange for concessions by Cuba. The listed 
types of tobacco are imported into the United 
States, chiefly from Cuba, for use in the manu- 
facture of cigars. 

The negotiations will supplement those con- 
ducted at Geneva, Switzerland, earlier this year in 
which the United States, Cuba, and 20 other con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement on 


* For a survey of nonmilitary programs in the Far East, 
see BULLETIN of Aug. 13, 1956, p. 269; for similar sum- 
maries of programs in Latin America and in South Asia, 
see ibid., Aug. 20, 1956, p. 317, and Sept. 24, 1956, p. 493. 

* This material is also available as Department of State 
publication 6394 and may be obtained from the Division 
of Public Services, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C. See also 21 Fed. Reg. 7746. 
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Tariffs and Trade participated,? and any resulting 
exchange of tariff concessions will be embodied in 
the respective schedules of the United States and 
Cuba supplemental to their present schedules to 
the General Agreement. 

In the case of most of the tobacco items listed, 
imports into the United States which are the 
product of Cuba are now entitled to preferentially 
lower rates of duty than are applied to like prod- 
ucts of other foreign countries. Any reduction in 
a rate applicable to the product of Cuba will apply 
to the Cuban product exclusively, but, in order to 
prevent increases in margins of preference, such a 
reduction may involve a reduction also in the rate 
applicable to the same type of tobacco which is 
the product of other countries. 

Tariff concessions by the United States will be 
considered within the limitation of the authority 
available to the President under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act as amended by the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955. The pertinent part of the 
legislation provides that rates might be reduced by 
15 percent below the January 1, 1955, rates by 


* BULLETIN of June 4, 1956, p. 941. 
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stages of 5 percent a year over a 3-year period, 
but that no stage or reduction may be made effec- 
tive after June 30, 1958. Consequently there re- 
mains authority to reduce rates by only 10 percent 
below the January 1, 1955, rate in two annual 
stages of 5 percent each. 

In accordance with past practice and the re- 
quirements of trade agreements legislation, the 
committee’s notice sets in motion preparations for 
the negotiations, including opportunity for presen- 
tation by interested persons of both written and 
oral views on possible concessions which may be 
granted or obtained, and the determination of 
“peril points” by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission on all products on which the United States 
will consider granting concessions. 

The Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
which will receive the views of interested persons 
concerning any aspect of the proposed negotia- 
tions, has announced that its hearings will open on 
November 14, 1956. Applications for oral presen- 
tation of views and information should be pre- 
sented to the committee not later than 12 noon, 
November 8, 1956. Persons desiring to be heard 
should also submit written briefs or statements to 
the committee by 12 noon, November 8, 1956. Only 
those persons will be heard who have presented 
written briefs or statements and have filed appli- 
cations to be heard by the dates indicated. Details 
concerning the submission of briefs and applica- 
tions to be heard are contained in the committee’s 
notice. 

The members of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information and the Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments are the same. They include a member of 
the U.S. Tariff Commission and representatives 
from the Departments of State, the Treasury, 
Defense, Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and In- 
terior, and the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 

Domestic producers, importers, and other inter- 
ested persons are invited to present to the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information views and all 
possible pertinent information about products on 
the published list. All views and information 
will be carefully considered in deciding whether 
or not a concession should be offered by the United 
States on each product. Consideration will also be 
given to all relevant information submitted to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information in con- 


ection with its hearings in October 1955 and 
January 1956 in preparation for the Geneva tariff 
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negotiations. Accordingly, persons who presented 
information and views at those hearings and who 
do not desire to modify or supplement such ma- 
terial need not—but may if they wish—repeat 
their written or oral submissions. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission also announced on 
October 8 that it will hold public hearings begin- 
ning November 14, 1956, in connection with its 
“peril point” investigation, as required by section 
3 (a) of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, on the extent to which U.S. concessions on 
listed products may be made in the negotiations 
without causing or threatening serious injury to a 
domestic industry producing like or directly com- 
petitive products. Copies of the notice may be 
obtained from the Commission. Views and infor- 
mation received by the Tariff Commission in its 
hearings referred to above will be made available 
to the Committee for Reciprocity Information for 
consideration by the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Trade Agreements. Persons who appear 
before the Tariff Commission need not—but may 
if they wish—also appear before the Committee 
for Reciprocity Information if they apply in ac- 
cordance with the procedures of that Committee 
as outlined above. 

Persons wishing to suggest items on which the 
United States might request concessions should 
present their views to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON TRADE 
AGREEMENTS 


Trade-Agreement Negotiations with Cuba under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
Act, approved June 12, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 
945, ch. 474; 65 Stat. 73, ch. 141) and to paragraph 
4 of Executive Order 10082 of October 5, 1949 
(3 CFR, 1949 Supp., p. 126), notice is hereby given 
by the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements of intention to conduct trade-agree- 
ment negotiations with the Government of Cuba, 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, for the purpose of negotiating mutually 
advantageous tariff concessions to be embodied in 
schedules to the General Agreement. 

There is annexed hereto a list of articles im- 
ported into the United States to be considered for 
possible modification of duties and other import 
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restrictions, imposition of additional import re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment in the trade agreement 
negotiations of which notice is given above. 

The articles proposed for consideration in the 
negotiations are identified in the annexed list by 
specifying the numbers of the paragraphs in tariff 
schedules of Title I of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, in which they are provided for to- 
gether with the language used in such tariff para- 
graphs to provide for such articles, except that 
where necessary the statutory language has been 
modified by the omission of words or the addition 
of new language in order to narrow the scope of 
the original language. Where no qualifying lan- 
guage is used with regard to the type, grade, or 
value of any listed articles, all types, grades, and 
values of the article covered by the language used 
are included. 

In the case of any article in the list with respect 
to which the product of Cuba is now entitled to 
preferential treatment, a reduction in the rate ap- 
plicable to the product of Cuba may involve a 
reduction also in the rate applicable to other con- 
tracting parties to the General Agreement, in order 
to give effect to the provisions of that Agreement 
limiting increases in margins of preference. 

No article will be considered in the negotiations 
for possible modification of duties or other import 
restrictions, imposition of additional import re- 
strictions, or specific continuance of existing cus- 
toms or excise treatment unless it is included, spe- 
cifically or by reference, in the annexed list or 
unless it is subsequently included in a supplemen- 
tary public list. Except where otherwise indicated 
in the list, only duties imposed under the para- 
graphs of the Tariff Act of 1930 specified in the 
list with regard to articles described therein will 
be considered for a possible decrease, but addi- 
tional or separate duties or taxes on such articles 
imposed under any other provisions of law may 
be bound against increase as an assurance that the 
concession under the listed paragraph or section 
wil] not be nullified. 

In the event that an article which as of August 
15, 1956, was regarded as classifiable under a de- 
scription included in the list is excluded therefrom 
by judicial] decision or otherwise prior to the con- 
clusion of the trade-agreement negotiations, the 
list will nevertheless be considered as including 
such article. 


Pursuant to Section 4 of the Trade Agreements 
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Act, as amended, and paragraph 5 of Executive 
Order 10082 of October 5, 1949, information and 
views as to any aspect of the proposal, including 
the list of articles, announced in this notice may 
be submitted to the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in accordance with the announcement 
of this date issued by that Committee. 
interested in exports to Cuba may present their 
views regarding any tariff or other concessions 
that might be requested of the Government of 
Cuba. Any other matters appropriate to be con- 
sidered in connection with the negotiations pro- 
posed above may also be presented. 

Public hearings in connection with the “peril 
point” investigation of the United States Tariff 
Commission relating to the articles included in the 
annexed list, pursuant to section 3 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951, as amended, 
are the subject of an announcement of this date 
issued by that Commission. 

By direction of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Trade Agreements this 8th day of October, 
1956. 


Persons 


Cart D. Corse 
Chairman 
Interdepartmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements 


List or ARTICLES IMporTED INTO THE UNITED STATES 
PROPOSED FOR CONSIDERATION IN TRADE AGREEMENT 
NEGOTIATIONS 








Tariff 
Act of Schedule 6. Tobacco and Manufactures Of. 
1930 
Par, | 
601 | Wrapper tobacco, and filler tobacco when mixed 


or packed together with more than 35 per- 
centum of wrapper tobacco, all the foregoing, 
stemmed or unstemmed. 

601 | Filler tobacco not specially provided for (except 
cigarette leaf tobacco), stemmed or un- 
stemmed. 

603 | Scrap tobacco. 








COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY INFORMATION 


Trade Agreement Negotiations with Cuba under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Submission of Information to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. 

Closing date for filing applications to be heard and the 
submission of briefs November 8, 1956. 

Public hearings open November 14, 1956. 
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The Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements has issued on this day a notice of in- 
tention to participate in trade-agreement negotia- 
tions with the Government of Cuba under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Annexed to the notice of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements is a list of ar- 
ticles imported into the United States to be con- 
sidered for possible concessions in the negotiations. 
The Committee for Reciprocity Information here- 
by gives notice that all applications for oral pres- 
entation of views in regard to the proposed nego- 
tiations shall be submitted to the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information not later than 12:00 
noon, November 8, 1956. The application must 
indicate the product or products on which the 
individual or groups desire to be heard and an 
estimate of the time required for oral presentation. 
All persons who make application to be heard 
shall also submit to the Committee their views in 
writing in regard to the foregoing proposal not 
later than 12:00 noon, November 8, 1956. Such 
communications shall be addressed to “Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D.C.” Fifteen copies 
of written statements, either typed, printed, or 
duplicated shall be submitted, of which one copy 
shall be sworn to. 

Written statements submitted to the Committee, 
except information and business data proffered in 
confidence, shall be open to inspection by inter- 
ested persons. Information and business data 
proffered in confidence shall be submitted on sepa- 
rate pages clearly marked For Official Use Only of 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 

Public hearings will be held before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information, at which oral 
statements will be heard. The first hearing will 
be at 2:00 p. m. on November 14, 1956, in the 
Hearing Room in the Tariff Commission Building, 
8th and E Streets, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
Witnesses who make application to be heard will 
be advised regarding the time and place of their 
individual appearances. Appearances at hearings 
before the committee may be made only by or on 
behalf of those persons who have filed written 
statements and who have within the time pre- 
scribed made written application for oral presen- 
tation of views. Statements made at the public 
hearings shall be under oath. 

The United States Tariff Commission has today 
announced public hearings on the import items 
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appearing in the list annexed to the notice of in- 
tention to negotiate to run concurrently with the 
hearings of the Committee for Reciprocity Infor- 
mation. Oral testimony and written information 
submitted to the Tariff Commission will be made 
available to and will be considered by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements. 
Consequently, those whose interests relate only to 
import products included in the foregoing list, and 
who appear before the Tariff Commission, need 
not, but may if they wish, appear before the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information. 

Persons interested in exports may present their 
views regarding any tariff or other concessions 
that might be requested of the Government of 
Cuba. Any other matters appropriate to be con- 
sidered in connection with the proposed negotia- 
tions may also be presented. 

Copies of the list attached to the notice of inten- 
tion to negotiate may be obtained from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information at the address 
designated above and may be inspected at the field 
offices of the Department of Commerce. 

By direction of the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information this 8th day of October, 1956. 


Epwarb YARDLEY, 
Secretary, 
Committee for Reciprocity Information 


President Decides Not To Reopen 
Escape-Clause Action on Watches 
White House press release dated October 5 

The President has concurred with the U.S. 
Tariff Commission’s recent finding that no formal 
investigation should be instituted at this time to 
determine whether the tariff should be reduced on 
imports of watches. The President found, with 
the Taritf Commission, that there is not sufficient 
reason at this time to reopen the escape-clause 
action which resulted 2 years ago in an increase 
in the duty on imports of watches. The Presi- 
dent’s decision means that the increased rate of 
duty established in July 1954 as the result of 
escape-clause action * will continue to apply with- 
out reduction or other modification. 

The President’s action was taken after various 
departments and agencies of the executive branch 
had been consulted. The Taritf Commission’s 


‘BULLETIN of Aug. 23, 1954, p. 274. 








study was made pursuant to Executive Order 
10401, which requires periodic review of affirma- 

This 
was the Tariff Commission’s first such periodic 
review of the 1954 watch tariff increase. The 
Commission’s report was submitted to the Presi- 


dent on July 25, 1956.? 


tive actions taken under the escape clause. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952.° 
Ratification deposited: Israel, September 3, 1956. 

Aviation 

Protocol amending articles 48 (a), 49 (e), and 61 of the 

convention on international civil aviation (TIAS 1591) 

by providing that sessions of the Assembly of the In- 

ternational Civil Aviation Organization shall be held 
not less than once in 3 years instead of annually. Done 

at Montreal June 14, 1954.‘ 

Ratifications deposited: Laos, June 4, 1956; New Zea- 
land, June 8, 1956; Japan, June 21, 1956; Venezuela, 
July 6, 1956; Thailand, July 18, 1956; Argentina, Sep- 
tember 21, 1956. 


Consuls 

Convention defining the duties, rights, prerogatives and 
immunities of consular agents. Signed at Habana Feb- 
ruary 20, 1928. Entered into force September 3, 1929. 
47 Stat. 1976. 
Ratification deposited: El Salvador, September 11, 1956. 


Copyright 

Universal copyright convention. 
tember 6, 1952. 
TIAS 3324. 
Ratification deposited: Portugal, September 25, 


Labor 
Convention (No. 58) fixing minimum age for admission 
of children to employment at sea. Adopted at Geneva 
October 24, 1936. Entered into force April 11, 1939. 
54 Stat. 1705. 
Ratifications deposited: Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, August 10, 1956; Iceland, August 21, 1956. 


Done at Geneva Sep- 
Entered into force September 16, 1955. 


1956. 


Safety at Sea 

Convention on safety of life at sea. Signed at London 
June 10, 1948. Entered into force November 19, 1952. 
TIAS 2495. 
Acceptance deposited: Hungary, August 15, 1956. 


Slave Trade 
Convention to suppress the slave trade 
Signed at Geneva September 25, 1926. 
force March 9, 1927. 46 Stat. 2183. 
Accession deposited: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, September 13, 1956. 


and slavery. 
Entered into 


* Copies may be obtained from the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D.C. 

* Not in force for the United States. 

*Not in force. 
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BILATERAL 


Ecuador 

Agreement amending agricultural commodities agreement 
of October 7, 1955 (TIAS 3391), to provide for addi- 
tional purchases of wheat und wheat flour. Effecteg 
by exchange of notes at Washington October 9, 1956, 


Ientered into force October 9, 1956. 

Germany 

Agreement for reimbursable military procurement unde; 
section 106 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 


amended (68 Stat. 882, 836; 69 Stat. 283; 70 Stat. 555). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington Octobe 
8, 1956. Entered into force October 8, 1956. 


’ 


Recess Appointments 


The President on October 11 appointed Carl W. Strom 
to be Ambassador to Cambodia (press release 533 dated 
October 11). 





Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ea- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 

TIAS 


Atomic Energy—Cooperation for Civil Uses. 


3608. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, amending agreement of June 15, 1955. Signed at 
Washington June 13, 1956. Entered into force July 16, 
1956. 


Mexican Agricultural Workers. TIAS 3609. 30pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Mexico, relating to agreement of August 11, 1951, as 
amended and extended. Exchange of notes—Dated at 
México June 29, 1956. Entered into force June 29, 1956. 


Technical Cooperation—Water Resources and Well Drill- 
ing Program. TIAS 3610. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Ethiopia, amending and extending agreement of June 238 
and 24, 1952, as amended and extended. Exchange of 
notes—Dated at Addis Ababa June 26 and 27, 1956. 
Entered into force June 27, 1956; operative retroactively 
May 11, 1956. 
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in the Far Bast (Jones) 


Congress, The. Advancing the Security of the 
Free World (excerpts from report on mutual 
security program ) 

Cuba. Notice of Intention To Participate in Lim- 
ited Trade Agreement Negotiations With Cuba 


Department and Foreign Service. Recess Appoint- 
ments (Strom) 


Economic Affairs 

Constantinople Convention of 1888 

Controls Over Dollar Imports Relaxed by Austria 

IFC Designated as Public International Organi- 
zation (text of Executive order) ; 

Large Tankers To Be Built for Oil Transportation 
(Eisenhower memorandum) 
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Agreement Negotiations With Cuba 

President Decides Not To Reopen Escape-C lause 
Action on Watches 

U.S. Economic Policy and Programs in the Far East 
~ (Jones) Se os tas OM CS Sy Be 


Egypt 

Constantinople Convention of 1888 . . 

The Suez Question in the Security Council (Dulles, 
text of resolution) ee Serie Ne 


Europe. Advancing the Security of the Free World 
(excerpts from report on mutual security pro- 
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Germany 

Need for Reunifying Germany Through Free Elec- 
tions (text of notes) ; 

U.S.-German Procurement Agreement 
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the Far East (Jones) 
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IFC Designated as Public International Organiza- 
tion (text of Executive order) Z 
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report on mutual security program) 642 
Philippines. U.S. Economic Policy and Programs 

in the Far East (Jones) 635 
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IFC Designated as Public International Organiza- 

tion Set ep oy eee ee ee ee ee 
Large Tankers To Be Built for Oil Transporta- 

tion . 619 
Publications. Recent Releases 350 
Treaty Information 
CG urrent Actions . ate sha eal oe 650 
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United Nations 
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sion . 634 
The Suez Question in the Security Cc ounce cil ‘(Dul les, 

text of resolution) a ay oe ees Cane eee 
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Name Inder 
Cannon, Cavendish 633 
Dulles, Secretary .. 6 
Eisenhower, President 619, 634 
Jones, Howard P 635 
Sanders, William 62 
Strom, Carl W 650 
Check List of Department of State 
= 
Press Releases: October 8-14 

Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
} Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Press release issued prior to October 8 which 
| appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 527 


of October 6. 
Date 
10/8 U. S. participation 
ference (rewrite). 
Committee on defining 
(rewrite). 
Negotiations with Mexico on standard 


Subject 


in Tangier con- 
529 10/8 aggression 


*530 10/9 


broadcasting. 

531 10/10 Texts of notes on German reunifica- 
tion. 

532 10/11 Relaxation of Austrian controls over 
imports. 


5383 10/11 Strom appointed Ambassador to Cam- 


bodia (rewrite). 


7534 10/12 Note to Soviets on 1954 plane case. 
*535 10/12 Hoover: “The Challenge to Engineer- 
ing.” 
536 10/12 Procurement agreement with Ger- 
many. 
*537 10/12 Educational exchange 
* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN 
U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1956 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The Quest for Peace 


This 35-page album-style pamphlet presents quotations from 
President Eisenhower and Secretary of State Dulles highlighting 
the major steps in the search for peace through the security and 
unity of the free world. 


The quotations from the President and the Secretary of State 
set forth problem and action on the following subjects: 


oe Atoms for Peace Latin America 
Jepart ment Austrian Treaty 1. Communist Penetration in 
: : Latin America 
2. Economic Development in 
f Change of Soviet Policy —— naa ; 
0 . Organization of American 


Bipartisanship 
Captive Peoples 


China ; States 
Deterrence of War 4 


cme . Strengthening Inter- 
European Unity 


’ American Friendship 
‘ Foreign Trade Less Developed Countries— 
> a e Germany Enters Nato Target of Soviet Communism 
: Indochina Serato (Southeast Asia Treaty 
International Communism Organization) 


Iran Spanish Bases 
Korea Trieste Settlement 


Copies of The Quest for Peace may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 40 cents each. 


Publication 6391 40 cents 
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City, Zone, and State: 








